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ht DEVIL 
Hh APSULES_ 


iecmmntnadl to Free Your Live 
Stock of Worms in 24 Hours 


Worms cause 70% of livestock losses. Stop this 
terrific, umnecessary loss NOW, Discard the 
slow w @, uncertain methods. My Devil Worm 
Capeales are proven sure fire, worm destroyers. I 

narantee them to kill and carry off those profit-eating, 
ife destroying worms; put your live stock in perfect 
condition. Government Experts say Worm Powder 
mixed in feed is not effective In Government tests 
the principal ingredient used in my Red Devil Cap- 
sulee * proven the bost for removing worms. 
The best is the surest, safest and quickest. 


Send No Money 


Just send your order. Pay postman on y, livery. I 
will send you the best worm capsuies known to science 
ata price you cannot equal ae vywhere. If after trial for 
any reason you are dissatisfied,| will refund your money. 


Red Devil For Hogs 
Red Devil 
Hog Capsules 
Set of instruments 


and oa) $5275 








tions, 
paid Fe ag 


Postpaid 
28 .........$ 1.80 
100..... 4.76 
500 20.00 
eae 39.00 


Blue Devil for Sheep sare Goats 
100 Blue Devil Sheep and 
Goat Capsules 
Set of truments, 
instructions, ag $620 
Extra Capsules, Postpaid 
28....$1.75 
100.... $.00 1000... 
Instruments used for Hogs, Sheep 
or Goats fit all worm capsules, 
Yellow Devil for Horses 
Remove Bots and Worms 
10 Yellow Devil Capsules 





Jaw Spreader and in- 

structions, postpaid $350 
Extra Capsules, 

& . $2.00 £2... cee $3. 60 


Green Devil For Cattle’ 

Cures Stomach impaction Quickly. Send for Circular 

FREE * My | Big Bargain, Catalog of farmers’ and 
k growers’ instruments, d . Pemedies 


end nd pote. such as syringes. castrating ves, tro- 
artificial instro- 


stock ~~: 
ments. Send for it today. 
M. Hick & Co. 











Charles 
177 North State $t., Dept. M2, Chicago, Il. 








The tank heater with the Improved 

Different from others. New fame Ke> sparks, 
no smoke, no ashes, no danger from fire, no heat 
wasted. All hes ating Space under water. ‘ompact, 
convenient and easily handled. Keeps water at 
even temperature in coldest weather, Made of 
heavy steel. All seams welded. Fits any wood, 
stec! or conerete tank. Pays for itself first year 
Don't buy ontil you get the facts and price of 
the Acme. §t’s Guaranteed. 


ACME NON-FREEZE 
Hog Waterers 


Made of galvanized tron 
different atyles to choose from. All 
guaranteed not to freeze Live Farm- 
er Agents Wanted. Write today. 
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It PAYS to GRIND ALLGRAINS 


Look to the Grinders. They do the 
work! Bowsher’s - Shape 
grinders are the correct principle & 
in Feed Mill construction. They 


mean ace 
close tocenterof Shaft; thus More 
Capacity, Lighter Draft, Longer Life. 

















HOG SENSE 


RAISE THEM ALL 
Eliminate the luck factor. Use §TAN. 
PIG-GUARD RANGERS and 









with 
WEST CORNER, is a triffe and lasts years. 


STANKEE 


+ Guards fold out of the way for clean- 


to any new or old Endersed 
by all—MAKES YOU MONEY OR COSTS 
guaranteed—one 
r trial, Demand Stankee Folding 
Pig-Guard Hangers in your hog house. 
"Write today for circular “2D,” 
STANKEE STEEL SPECIALTY WORKS, Davenport. towa 


























Of General Interest 

















Collection Fees—The 
ment of the Chicago Live 


collection depart- 
Stock Exchange 


announces that its fee for collecting live 
sto« - claims has been petra from 16 per 
‘ it to 12% perc 


County arenes Asso- 
ipping 


New Harrison 
ciation—A new live stock 
ition in Harrison county was re- 
cently formed by farme n the vicinity 
] Frank 
Crabb 
di- 


associ- 








le Sioux. W 
Frank B. Smitl Charles 
Theodore Crane were elected as 
Shipping will na started as soon 
manager can be secured 


Distributing Wool Profits—The United 
Bureau of Markets is collecting 


States 


and distributing back profits to some 
100,000 wool growers It is estimated that 
the total amount of this money belonging 
to the wool growers will amount to abeut 
a million dollars Wool dealers are fight- 
ing the matter, and some of them have 
refused to refund their excess profits 
These cases will be turned over to the 


Department of Justice for prosecution 


Western Cattlemen—The California Cat- 


Uemen’s Association is calling a confer- 
ence of stockmen from the twelve west- 
ern states. It will be held during the early 
part of December, at Salt Lake City. The 
thought is to work out definite plans for 
handling the seasonal surplus of cattle 
from each state, withholding half-fat 
cattle and feeders from the prime cattle 
market, and finding some way to secure 


financial aid in this enterprise. 


Soil Map at Fair—An interesting 
ture of the El Paso, Illinois, fair was a 
map of Woodford county which was fur- 
nished by the Woodford County Farm 
3ureau. This map was made to show the 
soil types over the county Actual soil 
of the types indicated on the map was 
used in the proper place. It made a very 
graphic presentation of the soil survey of 
the county and attracted much interest 
among farmers of the’ district 


fea- 


South Dakota Worth Two Billion—The 
total assessed valuation of the real estate 


and personal property in the state of 
South Dakota is $2,257,579,836, as fixed 
by the state tax commission In 1919 the 
total assessed valuation was $2,094,886,774 
This shows an increase of $162,693,062 
during the past year. The average value 
of real estate per acre is $44.64, as com- 
pared with — in vers Clay county 
had the highest average, the land there 
averaging 12 28.88 per acre 

United States Gales in Population— 
The total population of the United States, 
exclusive of outlying possessions, will be 
105,768,106, according to unofficial census 
statisticians This estimate was iade 
on an arbitrary increase of 15 per cent. 
The rate of increase has declined steadily 
from 1870 While the total population 
will increase approximately 13 per cent, 
the increase will not be as large as for- 


in immigration 
igration 


merly, owing to a decrease 


and an increase in em 
for France—Arrargements 
been completed for the shipment of 
American Holsteins to 
gions of haere the matter 


Holsteins 
have 
a thousand 
devastated re 


the 


being in aie of a committee appointed 
by the Holstein scnauhentiaitie “a a number 
of central western states. These animals 
are to be donated to France Holstein 


breeders everywhere are invited to have 
a part in this Any who are interested 
should communicate with Dudley FE. Wa- 


Michigan 
it Grand 


Holstein 
Rapids 


ters, 
Breeders’ 


president of the 
Association, 

Indiana Men on Towr of Corn Belt— 
Over one hundred farmers and business 
men of counties in the central western 
district of Indiana are making a trip, be- 
ginning November 7th, thru Iowa, Illinois, 
Minnesota and Wisconsin, for the purpose 
of inspecting agricultural experiment sta- 
tions and representative farms. A special 
train will take the party from Indiana to 
Champaign, thence to Ames, to St. Paul, 
and to Madison. They will then go to 
Chicago and inspect the stock yards and 
the packing plants and return. 


Soil Surveys in towa—Seven counties in 


Iowa have petitioned for soil surveys, 
which will be made as soon as conditions 
are suitable in the fields These surveys 


made in thirty-three 
counties, last year, with gratifying re- 
sults The work is done under super- 
vision of the Iowa State College Experi- 
ment Station in codperation with the 
United States bureau of soils. In making 
the surveys a map showing the 
various soil areas, rail- 


have already been 


is made 
location of roads, 


roads, streams and watersheds Samples 
of the soil are analyzed for chemical and 
physical structure and then the owners 
are enabled to apply the proper treat- 
ment for their soils er The 
seven counties that are to be surveyed 
are: Boone, Dallas, Dickinson, Du buque, 


Emmet, Hardin and Mills 
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Honest Shoes For Honest Work 








Mayer Honorbilt Work Shoes | 


Mave of honest leather, ‘‘Built on Honor” 
byskilled workers, Honorbilt Work Shoes 
will sive double the wear of ordinary shoes. 


Suitable for every kind of work on the farm 
too. Forthe leather in Honorbilt Work Shoes 
is double tanned to resist the alkali in the soil } 
and the leather-eatin3, barn yard acids. 


And you will find these long, wearing, shoes 
always soft and easy on your feet. Wet work | 
will not make them hard; they stay pliable | 


and comfortable with the roughest use. 


Honorbilt work and dress shoes, for every one in the 
family, are sold by leading dealers everywhere. 

bear the Mayer Honorbilt trade mark—a puarantee of 
quality that never fails. Look for it on the soles and if 
your dealer does not handle Honorbilt Shoes write us. 
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UT aT a | 
One Man Saws 40 Cords F Day 


Easily—At a Cost of 12 Centsa Cord! 


Write today for Big Special Offer and Low 
Direct Factory Price on Ottawa Log Saw. 
tet, a@ one-man outfit that will Beat 
the Coal Shortage and make big money, 


OTTAWA [OG SAW 


Cuts Down Trees—Saws Logs By Power s 


Does Werk of 10 to 15 Men at iess_ Direct Gear Drives Saw- 
than one-tenth cost. Saw makes 310 strokes no chains to tighten; no keyg: no set 
@minute. Mounted on wheels. Easily moved 
from log tolog and from cut to cut along 
the log by one man. No more back-breaking 
cross cutsawing. The Ottawa falls trees 
@ny size As one-third of the tree is in the 
» @ specially designed fast cuttin 
o h saw is now offered. 


Engine also runs pumps feed 
g cream separaters. 












Friction Clutch You pull 


the lever ff 
to start saw blade, push 
lever to stop; engine runs on. 














Pulls over ‘ H-P. Oscillating Mag- 
neto Ignition and Automatic Gov- 
ernor with Speed Regulator. Spec- 
ial clutch, lever controlled, enables 
you to =» my yitaens stopping 
engine. Simply built; nothi 

out of fix. Biss it lo fuel. tock Works 
well in any ki weather and on any kind of groun 


30 Days Trial ©" Get our ep ones A vn - 


and find out how easy it is toown an OTTAWA and 
peel for itself as 0 use it. You are tally pro- 
tected by 30 day trial. The OTTAWA must back ovr 
10-year guaran’ has 10,000 satisfied users al! 

g over the world, 

FREE aye Send wae for hig 93-pece book and 

customers Aliso our low prices. 


armas casi co. 
2162 Wood Street Ottawa, Kansas 
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SAVE IT this winter by heating the water 
for your stock with Coal, Wood or Cobs in 4 


COW BOY TANK HEATER 


Quickest to heat; strongest draft; adjustable grates: 
ashes removed without we fire: i lg — 
nthe w 
Absolutely Safes [cru:: sett-Sinkine: can 
used in Wood, Steet or Concrete Tanks of any si2¢ 
Most reliable, practical, efficient and durable Tank 
Heater manufactured. Thousands used everywher 
vo w 


, stockman should ¢ 
f Animal Husbandry .lowa State e. 


urcha: your aters 
torily and are well worth "their cost 
W_H. PEW 





THE ay MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
31 Brunner Street, Peru, illinois 


Get a heater early. Write now rey illu- 
stratedcirculars and dealer's name, to 
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THE FARMER AND THE GRAIN MARKET 


- E grain marketing work is going forward. At 
hearings of the Committee of Seventeen, at 


By CARL N. KENNEDY 


might be of use in formulating a plan for the grain 
marketing. A striking feature in the commercial 
management of the western codperative organiza- 
tions is that they use existing trade agencies to a 
very large extent. This, however, is not true with 
all of the organizations, as the California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange has built up a selling organiza- 
tion of their own.” Mr. Nourse also called atten- 
tion to the fact that these associations have been 
successful due to their securing efficient business 
management, that they have established adequate 
banking connections for the financing of their mar- 
keting operations and have adopted a universal 
practice of pooling returns. 


able period of time. Such contracts, even if not 
fully enforcible at law, will give the association 
somewhat greater security than it would otherwise 
enjoy, and will be morally binding or enforced by 
local public sentiment in a majority of cases. How 
far the courts will go in support of them will doubt- 
less depend lk. -gely on the policies and practices 
which the association sought to carry out thru the 
powers conferred by this contract. 

(d) As soon as growers pass from the point of 
view of the individual to that of the industry, settle- 
ment on a pooling basis becomes necessary as a 
means of averaging the results of the joint action 
of all producers and of distributing the benefits of 
the organization equally to all its members. 

(e) Lastly, the committee reported that the co 

operative associations do not “fix 








BOTH GOING AND COMING 


prices.” They simply are efficient 
agencies to get the best prices that the 
consuming market affords The fact 
that several of the coéperative asso- 














Chicago last week, the fundamental features of the 
grail arketing problem began to emerge for the 
first time as definite and clear-cut issues from the 
welter of preliminary discussion. 

Three days were spent in listening to experts 
along different lines of thought and procedure. The 
con tee turned itself into a court of inquiry at 
the end of these addresses, with questions fired with 
curl vy at times and at other times with the real 
vil a court cross-questioning. 

The committee had the advantage of hearing men 
who represented most of the lines of thought and 
action that have been proposed to solve the grain 
mi ting problem. It is safe to say that the entire 
committee is getting a better under- 
standing of the fundamentals of the 
entire situation. 

There have been no decisions of fu- 
ture icy outlined by the committee, 
nor have they openly declared them- 
selves on the real issues. But as any- 
one and listens to the hearing, he | 
finds certain issues coming forward | 
that Il be paramount when it comes P 
time for final decision and recommend- r 
atior 

] there a common ground upon } 
which all of the different associations 
can get together in an effective mar- 
keting scheme? 

2. Can the present marketing ma- }' a 
chine be made more effective and bn en ees 
efficient, so as to lower the cost be- he 
tween the produced arfd consumer? ; y 

3. Will it be possible or practical to f'n! 
pool the grain? If sc, what kind of a ie 
pool, over what length of time, and |’ 
shall it be local or general? = 

y the grain exchange the best 
method of arriving at prices, or can 
some other scheme be devised and put 
into operation that will be better? If 
the exchange is used, either as a mat- b 
ter of expediency or otherwise, shall 
futures be sold, and if sold, should fu- 
ture ding be restricted or extended? 

The committee will not attempt to 
f ny plan on any organization. 

Chairman Gustafson made this state- 

ment Whatever plan is recommend- 

ed v be referred back to the differ- 

ent organizations. If they approve the , 

plan, they will be asked to appoint lah Vitby as 

men to meet and help put the plan in ay Piha 

working order. Suggestions are wished nL 

fr 1 sources of information. The a s 
tee has no desire to try to put yi TA 

ov thing, but wishes to work out Sai 

the hi course.” ‘gt 

The first man to appear on the pro- vr ial 
gram E. G. Nourse, of Iowa, who , 
gave the report of the committee that a> 
recent pent some time in California, . 
Studying the Pacific coast codperative ‘ 

mM ng associations. Their sugges- | me, 
ne re divided under four heads: PES oa 
The tions of growers and market- “7 
ing agencies; legal structure of marketing 
agencies; commercial practices, and the economic 
and il outlook and purpose of coéperative or- 
€an zations. 

a committee was deeply impressed with the 
fact t successful western codperatives have 
Passed beyond the stage of local shipping point co- 
ope n to that centralized organization which is 
- if signifcant results are to be obtained in 


ket distribution of crops,” was the opening 
of Mr. Nourse. 
‘alifornia coéperatives regard their industry 
rat than the individual producer as the unit,” 
Mr, Nourse, in further emphasizing this point. 
fold plan of organization represents the legal 
ucture of most of the marketing companes. One 
*4lon-stock distributing company and the other a 
Stock corporation for warehousing, processing and 


_ handling of supplies. The committee felt that this 
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The conclusions of the committee can be briefly 
summarized as follows: 

(a) No very strong, permanent or extensive co- 
operative marketing organization is likely to be 
built up unless economic necessity forces a great 
number of the farmers into it. Present conditions 
and future prospects of grain prices would seem to 
indicate that grain growers may be ready for such 
a collective movement. 

(b) Likewise, no considerable result would be 
achieved unless producers of a given commodity 
over some area large enough to make a suitable eco- 
nomic unit consolidate their common interests in 
the most efficient distribution of the product of 
their industry. 

(c) If the association is to have the proper basis 
for financing itself and organizing its distributive 
operations, its members must enter into a regular 
contract to deliver their product to it over a reason- 


ciations on the Pacific coast are at the 

present time constrained to accept 
prices below their calculated costs of 
| production indicates that they have not 
| secured thru their organization any 
| immunity from fundamental economic 
laws. On the other hand, we are con- 
vinced that such associations are a 
" powerful agency in securing for their 
members more favorable prices than 
they could otherwise obtain, and that 
our farmers need equally good selling 
service in the difficult times by which 
” we are confronted 
The question of contracts was dis- 


es cussed especially from the point as to 
" whether or not the patronage divi- 
\ dend would take the place of the pen- 
| alty clause and whether or not coéper- 


ative marketing agencies should re- 
quire membership or whether they 
should accept shipments from every 
one and pay patronage dividends only 
to members. Professor Nourse, in an- 
swering the last question, stated that 
one might be decided one way as a 
policy of expediency but no doubt the. 
ideal situation would be to require all 
to be members. 

An interested crowd was present to 
hear what L. F. Gates, president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, would have 
to say in regard to their marketing 
practices Mr. Gates opened his re- 
marks with the statement: “We are 
glad of an opportunity to discuss these 
matters with you men, as some of the 
first reports indicated antagonism to 

- some of the present marketing agen- 
2 cies rather than a desire to get at the 
truth of the situation. I think that you 
will eventually find that your problem 
will be one of evolution rather than 
revolution and that whatever plan you 
adopt must be economically sound.” 

] The grain exchange was defended 
agen for the following reasons: First, it 

gives an opportunity to liquidate any 
time the farmer wants to sell; second, it records 
public prices and allows distribution to flow where 
needed: third, it furnishes a valuable source of news 
service which furnishes a basis for trading; fourth, 
it furnishes a stabilizing effect upon marketing; 
fifth, an open market keeps any product from fall- 
ing into control and monopoly; sixth, the present 
system operates on the lowest margin between pro- 
ducer and consumer of any business; seventh, the 
exchange furnishes insurance on grain thru the 
hedging system 

Following Mr. Gates’ talk, the question of future 
trading was discussed at some length. Mr. Gates 
admitted that there were undoubtedly some faults 
that worked into the present system, but felt that 
a broad future trading market tended to stabilize 
the market rather than otherwise. Present condi- 
tions of future trading were attacked by some com- 
mittee members. It was (Concluded on page 2608) 
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lowa Constitutional Convention 
“HE constitution of the state of Jowa was 
adopted at Iowa City in 1857. 


able need of changing it from time to time as 


The prob- 


the state developed and conditions changed 
was recognized by the men who drafted it, and 
thes previded a way by which a state conven- 
tion could hy called for this purpose by requir- 
ing that every ten years the question, “Shall 
there be a convention to revise the constitution 
and amend the same?” should be subinitted at 
a general election. This question was submit- 
ted according to law at the election this month 
and returns now show that a majority of those 
voting on the question favor a convention. The 
general assembly this winter will therefore pro- 
vide for the election of del gates to th consti 
tutional convention. There seems no provision 
in the constitution as to the date when the con- 
vention shall be he ld. 

The vote in favor of the constitutional con- 
vention was a great surprise to most people. 
The question has -been submitted every ten 
years since 1857, but received little attention 
and was always defeated. 
being given to it this year until Wallaces’ 
Farmer, the week before election, urged its 
readers to vote for the convention, and the 
Towa Farm Bureau the same week sent out let- 
ters to members in every county, favoring the 
convention. The Farmers’ Union also sup- 
ported the movement. The favorable farm 
vote settled the matter, 

In due season we shall discuss some of the 
matters which should be considered by the con- 
vention. 


No attention was 





The Result of the Election 
[N AN editorial in our issue of January 30 
last, we said in speaking of the dispute be- 
tween the president and the senate over the 
league of nations: 

For a year now we have had words, words, words. 
We are fed up. We want action. Those who have 
had such a passionate desire for a league should 
take warning. If they can not have just the sort of 
a league they have wanted, they should be glad to 
take the very best league they can get. If the mat- 
ter is much longer delayed and the matter gets 
back into the political campaign, the people will 
kick the whole business back across the sea and 
have nothing more to do with it. It is high time 
for our stiff-necked president and our obstinate sen- 
ators to come back to earth and get together. . . . 
Let everybody come down from his high horse and 
be satisfied with the best compromise possible. It 
is that or nothing, and a compromise is better than 
nothing . 

But they did not come down; they did not 
compromise. During the last month of the 
campaign the issues were almost solely the 
The result was 
what we predicted last January. The people 
repudiated it utterly. 

It is hardly fair to say that the election 
turned wholly on the league question. There 


president’s league of nations. 


was profound discontent thruout the country 
with the conduct of the government during 
the past four years. For part of this the ad- 
ministration was to blame. For part it was 
not, for any administration would have had 
great difficulty in satisfying the people during 
such a trying experience. There was also pro- 
found distrust of President Wilson’s theory 
of the supreme power of the president, a theory 
which Mr. Cox seemed to endorse. And fur- 
ther, the policy of government interference 
with the ordinary conduct of business—excusa- 
ble perhaps during the war but wholly inex- 
-had aroused the 





cusable in times of peace 
concern of millions of good citizens. 

Nor will it do to conclude that the result of 
the election means that the United States has 
cut loose from other nations and will refuse 
to enter into any arrangement looking toward 
the prevention of war. On the contrary, we 
are of the opinion that the chance for a work- 
able league is brighter now than it has been 
for some time. Mr. Harding is thoroly com- 
mitted to an effort to enter into an arrange- 
ment with the strong nations of the earth to 
promote permanent peace, without impairing 
the independence of the United States or the 
rights of her people. In this he has the sup- 
port of the most eminent men of the country. 
And his victory is so overwhelming that ob- 
ret little notice. 


structionists will ge 


It is gratifying that the control of the sen- 
ate is firmly in the hands of the party to which 
the president belongs, without regard to which 
party it may be. Many of our troubles dur- 
ing the past two years have been due to purely 
political differences between the president and 
the senate, and the control of the latter by 
such a narrow margin has made the matter 
worse. In the new senate the dominant party 
will have a majority of about twenty, and with 
a president of the same party there will no 
longer be any excuse for delay in getting our 
foreign affairs adjusted. 

Farmers have much to hope for from the 
incoming administration. Senator Harding is 
unreservedly committed to a forward-looking 
national agricultural program. In this he 
has taken more advanced ground than any 
president has ever taken. 

Educating Our Competitors 

HE United States Bureau of Markets is 

sending a man to Argentina. Apparently 
his task is to establish relations there thru 
which he can help extend our market for pure- 
bred hogs and cattle. It is reported that one 
of the means he proposes to use to establish 
such relations is to put on moving pictures 
illustrating up-to-date farm methods in the 
corn belt. He is also preparing lectures to be 
given at the sixteen leading colleges of Argen- 
tina. Some of the railroads there have indi- 
cated their desire to co-operate with him by 
running educational trains. 

No doubt work of this sort may be helpful in 
building up a demand in Argentina for some 
of our pure-bred animals, 
however, that as ocean trade is resumed be- 
tween Argentina and Great Britain, our breed. 


oO 
ig 


The chances are, 


ers will be under considerable handicap in com- 
peting with British competitors, 

There is another phase of this matter, how- 
ever, which it seems to us is not being fully 
considered. What will be the result of educa- 
tional work of this sort in improving Argen- 
tine methods and in stimulating Argentine ag- 
riculture? Is it to the advantage of the farm- 
ers of the corn belt to tax themselves to send a 
man to show the Argentine farmers how to pro- 
duce more crops? Should not his big job be 
to study Argentina as an agricultural com- 
petitor of the United States? 

Of course we want to sell all the pure-bred 
stock we can to our Argentine friends. We are 


at a disadvantage in this in competing with the 
British, but nevertheless we should do every. 
thing we can to extend the market there for 
our pure-breds, But when it comes to stimy. 
lating Argentine agriculture and teaching the 
Argentine farmer how to grow more corn and 
better corn, more live stock and better liye 
stock, we wonder whether we are playing a 
long-headed game. 
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Profits of the Farm 

~TUDIES of farm profits by the United 

States Department of Agriculture are 
proving helpful in making plain to city people 
the profits made by the average farmer. These 
studies have been continued for seven years, 
ard three different groups of farms have been 
studied, careful records of the profits fay ng 
been kept by representatives of the depart. 
ment. One group consists of twenty-five farms 
in the hill country of Ohio; another of 109 
farms in Indiana, and the third of sixty farms 
in the dairy region of Wisconsin. Representa- 
tives of the department visited these individual 
farms year after year and compiled records, 

They have found that in the case of the 
twenty-five farms in Ohio the return on the 
money invested was at the rate of 4.6 per cent 
and the labor income was $276 a year. It is 
estimated that in addition to this labor income 
the farmers had fuel, food and house rent, 
estimated to be worth on an average $359 a 
year. In the case of the 100 farms in the In- 
diana group the investment return was at the 
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rate of 5.7 per cent, and the labor income $558 
The average for food, fuel and house 
rent was estimated to be $425. In the case of 
the sixty farms in the dairy section of Wiscon- 
sin the investment return was at the rate of 
4.7 per cent and the labor income $408. 

Taking the 185 farms of which these records 
have been kept, not one of them made a labor 
income of $1,000 for each year, but eightcen in 
the Indiana area and seven in the Wisconsin 
area averaged over $1,000 labor income a year 
for the entire period. Fifteen per cent of the 
185 farmers failed to secure any labor income 
at all, and 10 per cent of them failed to make 
even 5 per cent interest on the investment in 
any year covered by the studies. 

These figures confirm what we have so often 
pointed out: that the average farmer of the 
country has not secured a labor income equal 
to the labor income of the average day laborer 
in the city, and that the farmer’s profit has 
been due to the advance in the value of the 
land. Now that we have gotten our land up to 
a point where large advances are not possible 
in the future, we must get farming on a bust 
ness basis which will yield a fair interest on the 
capital invested plus a fair labor return, and 
in addition enough to maintain the fertility of 
the land. 


a year, 





: Uncle Henry’s Sayings 

T THE bottom of the opposite page We 

begin this week to reproduce some of the 
striking sayings of the late Henry Wallace, 
so generally and lovingly known as “Uncle 
Henry.” These are sentences and paragraphs 
taken here and there from his writings in times 
past. They are gems of thought growing out 
of an unusually full and useful life, the ruling 
purpose of which was service to his fellowma. 
If our young folks would commit these sayings 
week by week, they would lay up for themselves 
treasures of great future value. 





HE overwhelming victory of the Repub 

licans will put them in absolute control of 
the government after March 4 next. They 
have large majorities in both houses of cot 
gress and full control of administration af- 
fairs. There is, therefore, no opportunity 
dodge responsibility. 
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CONFERENCE ON WOOL MARKETING 


HE enlarged wool committee of the American 

Farm Bureau Federation met in Chicago on 
November 4 and 5, to study some of the fundamen- 
tal problems which are facing the wool men at the 
present time. Eighteen states were represented. 

A large portion of the wool is now held in several 
pools in different places in the United States. Mid- 
western Farm Bureaus recently asked for an en- 
largement of the wool committee of the Farm Bu- 
reau, thinking that they might be able to originate 
some plan for a centralized selling agency This 
was discussed at considerable length at the meet- 
ing and a committee of five appointed to work out 
a plan for a centralized selling agency and refer it 
to a meeting of the Fleece Wool States Association 
during the Chicago International Live Stock Show. 
This committee consists of E. L. Moody, of New 
York: V. G. Warner, of Iowa; F. L. Fitch, of Mis- 
souri; J. M. McBride, of Michigan, and J. E. Boog- 
Scott, of Texas 

This committee is also to ask the American Farm 
Bureau Federation to appoint a permanent paid 
secretary to devote his time to the wool work. This 
office will serve as a clearing house for all informa- 
tion, including a record of all bids, prices, etc., for 
the different wool pools. The Federation is asked 
to finance this, as the Fleece Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation does not have funds available at the present 
time. It is thought that this may later work into 
more or less of a central agency. 

The question of tariff was also considered as very 
vital to the wool men. The committee was appoint- 
ed to act with a similar committee of the National 
Wool Growers’ Association. They are instructed to 


thresh over the whole tariff question and be pre- 
pared to present their views to congress at the com- 
ing session. A resolution was also passed recom- 
mending the establishment of a fund in central Eu- 
ropean countries for the purchase of supplies where 
such a fund could be safely handled. A recommenda- 
tion was also passed asking for a temporary em- 
bargo on foreign wool imports as well as a resolu- 
tion endorsing the truth-in-fabric bill, which is now 
in congress. The committee which will have this 
work in charge consists of G. W. McKerrow, of Wis- 
consin; G. M. Wilber, of Ohio: Dr. J. M. Wilson, of 
Wyoming; W. W. Latta, of Iowa, and Dr. S. M. 
McClure, of Utah. 

A proposal was considered from C. A. Burton, 
manager of the American Committee for Vienna 
Relief, to market a large percentage of the Ameri- 
can clip in Austria as soon as necessary financial 
arrangements can be made. Austria, it was pointed 
out, has extensive facilities for textile manufac- 
tures, and prefers to purchase wool from America 
rather than from the new republics which surround 
it. The point which illustrated the wool men was 
this: A number of articles of Austrian manufacture 
—particularly hats—made since the close of the 
war, have found their way into the American mar- 
ket and are underselling the American products 
Textiles, made from American wool, will do the 
same, and force United States textile manufacturers 
to cease using shoddy, go into the American wool 
market and bid up the price. 

George M. Wilber, of Marysville, Ohio, chairman 
of the executive committee of the*’Ohio Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association, said the wool growers would ask 


the new congress for a protective tariff. which 
would put Australian wool in the American market 
on an equal footing with the United States prodycr- 
an embargo on woolen rags, and a “pure textile” | wes 
that would compel manufacturers to label a! loth 
so as to show the percentage of shoddy. 

J. F. Walker, chairman of the committee, as wey 
as other wool men who are well posted on the woo} 
market situation, assert that there has been po 
legitimate wool market so far for the entire 7 
Mr. Walker stated that this may be attribu to 
those who are constantly talking lower pri nd 
is creating an expectation on the part of the 
public of a lower normal purchase price. Mr. Walke 
believes that wool values have reached th« Ww 
level and that any further reduction in pric: 
come thru manufacturing and selling agencies 
er than thru farm products. He hopes that a traq 
ing basis will be established within a few week 

The revised committee of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation which is working upon the woo] 
situation is as follows: J. F. Walker, Ohio, chair. 
man; V. G. Warner, Iowa; Geo. M. Miller Ohio; 
W. C. Coffee, Illinois; W. L. Moody, New York: L, 
C. Foster, Wisconsin; W. W. Latta, Iowa; R. R. 
Wall, Virginia; R. P. Hite, Tennessee; Walter Meng, 
Kentucky; C. G. Elling, Kansas; Geo. M. Lewis, 
Montana; A. M. Jackson, Oklahoma; Jas. N. Me. 
Bride, Michigan; J. B. McLaughlin, West Virginia; 
J. ©. Holmes, South Dakota; J. M. Wilson, Wyo- 
ming; F. R. Marshall, Utah; Claude Harper. Indi. 
ana; Hugh Sproat, Idaho; F. L. Fitch, Missouri: G 
H. Bedell, Maryland; G. E. Boog-Scott, Texas: W RB 
Posson, Nebraska, and C. W. Gotfelder, Minnesota, 


THE FARMER AND THE GRAIN MARKET 


questioned whether short selling should be adhered 
to and also whether future hould not be listed the 
same as in cash trading 

The Federal Trade Commission was represented 
by Houston Thompson. His review of the recent 
action of the Federal Trade Commission relative to 
the California Raisin Growers was very interesting 
as it suggested the danger of any type of associa- 
tion which tended to form a monopoly of the trade. 

An interesting question of policy came up during 
Mr. Thompson's talk as to whether or not the pat- 
ronage dividend is a rebate. It is considered a re- 
bate by the grain exchange in their reasons for not 
admitting coéperative concerns to the market, but 
is not considered a rebate by the Internal Revenue 
Department. It was suggested that the matter 
should be appealed to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion or some other body for a definite ruling. Later 
the following resolution was adopted. This reso- 
lution, however, does not mean that the committee 
is anticipating in any way their finding, or recog- 
nizing the grain exchanges as the best possible 
method of marketing grain 

“Whereas, the principal grain exchanges of the 
United States bar coéperative companies that dis- 
tribute their profits in proportion with the volume 
of business handled, from participating in the buy 
ing and selling of farm products; and, whereas, the 
same prevents the producers from collectively sell- 
ing their own products on the markets of the coun- 
try, thereby creating a monopoly in the hands of 
the traders, a situation which is not just and which 
is not in harmony with the spirit of American in- 
stitutions; therefore, be it resolved, that we call up- 
on the Federal Trade Commission, the attorney gen- 
eral, or other public authority, to take such steps 
as may be necessary to open the said markets to 
the membership of coéperative companies, unless 
the grain exchanges shall voluntarily do the same 
at once.” 

A history of the Canadian Grain Growers’ move- 
ment was given in a very interesting way by E. E. 
Baynes, of the United Grain Growers’ Limited, of 
Canada. The Canadian men are now facing a situa- 
tion very much like that in the United States, but 
they have the advantage of having large centralized 
organizations which have been doing business for a 
great number of years. During the past vear they 
have had government control in what amounts to 
a national wheat pool and marketing agency. They 
were holding a meeting in Winnipeg at the same 
time Mr. Baynes was in Chicago, to try to formu- 
late a method for working out a national wheat 
pool. They believe that they will be able to do it 
as they have the recent experiegce of the govern- 
ment pool and a good deal of the organization nec- 
essary to put such action across. Instead, however, 
of government action requiring people to use the 
pool, they expect to secure such action thru con- 
tracts and public sentiment. 

The efficiency of a centralized marketing agency 


(Continued from page 2605) 


which more or less controls the local agencies as 
compared to the coOperative system in vogue in a 
good many parts of the middle-west, received con- 
siderable discussion. Mr. Baynes asserted that their 
system worked for greater efficiency than merely 
local management. He thought that undoubtedly a 
long-time contract with locals would probably work 
toward the same results that they are getting by 
ownership. It was interesting also that in Canada 
there was very little demand any longer for govern- 
ment owned elevators, as their experience with 
them proved them less satisfactory than when pri- 
vately owned or owned by a farmers’ corporation. 

A review of economic laws and practices covering 
the dealing of the grain business was given in a 
very thoro manner by Julius H. Barnes, former pres- 
ident of the United States Grain Corporation. He 
laid special emphasis upon the need of study of the 
economic fundamentals back of the entire market- 
ing business. 

Mr. Barnes specially emphasized the effect of 
proper means of distribution in arriving at an equit- 
able price. In this connection he presented very 
strong arguments favoring the St. Lawrence water- 
way as being a help to western agriculture as well 
as assisting in the efficiency of operation of the 
railroads. At present there are fifty-nine elevators 
located at the eastern end of the western line of 
naflroads which are suitable for loading ships. 

The question of future trading was presented 
again by Mr. Barnes, his statement agreeing in the 
main with that of Mr. Gates, that future trading 
should be extended rather than curbed, as it would 
be the means of lowering the amount of fluctuations 
and providing insurance. Mr. Barnes did not be- 
lieve that a combination to fix prices could be suc- 
cessful even if such a combination was desicable, 
and that open and free competition was the main 
thing providing an equitable market. He suggested 
four points which he felt would be a help to the 
present marketing situation: First, exact and ac- 
curate information on all phases of the marketing 
situation; second, improvement in transportation 
facilities; third, development of home consumption; 
fourth, developing and understanding the working 
of the exchanges and coéperating with them to elim- 
inate their defects and abuses. 

Following the main address of Mr. Barnes, there 
was both a clash of wits and of economic viewpoint 
when Clifford Thorne started the cross-questioning 
in his usual vigorous manner. It was plain to see 
that the committee did not agree with Mr. Barnes 
in some of his conclusions, and Mr. Barnes in an 
equally frank way said that he regretted that he 
could not say the things that the committee wanted 
him to say, as he thought that the facts which he 
presented were based upon economic facts that 
could not be interpreted otherwise. 

“Can the farmers conduct the business more eco- 
nomically than it is being conducted at the present 
time?” was the issue of the problem as presented 


by G. Harold Powell, manager of the California 
Fruit Exchange. This exchange has started a mer- 
chandising system of selilng their citrus fruits. The 
overhead on this system costs from 1% to 2 per cent 
as compared to the former 15 per cent charge for 
like services before the association was started. 
The citrus fruits which are still handled by com- 
mission men average about 7 per cent on overhead 
costs, according to Mr. Powell’s statement, showing 
the efficiency of their system. 

The fixing of prices received a jolt from Mr. Pow- 
ell’s address. He said: Our central organization 
does not fix prices and could not if it wanted to 
Our big job is to help to distribute the product to 
where it is most in demand. We believe in stimu- 
lating competition between the local exchanges 
rather than trying to build up one big central con- 
trolling agency.” 

Mr. Powell also threw a bomb into the usual line 
of thought when he stated that one of the big falla 
cies which people commit is thinking that someone 
else is always responsible for the high cost of dis- 
tribution, and in this line he stated: “Be sure to 
see that whatever changes you recommend are 
based on sound economic facts and not upon preju- 
dices.” 

The question of a price fixed upon cost of pro 
duction was also disapproved by Mr. Powell. He 
stated: “Producers are entitled to cost of produc- 
tion if supply and demand justify it. In other words 
we only get what the consumer is willing to pay 
for an article. In the long run we must take what 
the public will pay. It must be a price which will 
move the product.” 

Some of the basic principles which Mr. Powell 
outlined are: First, that an organization should be 
on the basis of a commodity; second, that there 
should be suitable contracts between producer and 
marketing organization; third, that some type of 
pooling system should be devised; fourth, that the 
management should be such as would stimulate the 
development of local units to help themselves, i 
stead of doing the entire work for them. 

The next meeting of the committee will be oa 
December 13. In an executive session the committee 
favored getting the different states to pass equit 
able codperative laws. They decided to raise 4 
budget of $50,000 from all of the different farm or 
ganizations for the grain marketing work. One oF 
two statisticians will be employed immediately if 
they are available, to examine Federal Trade Com 
mission data and other sources of information [oF 
the benefit of the committee. The meeting on De 
cember 13 will probably continue for a week, at 
which time they will undoubtedly try to make some 
recommendations relative to their future plan of ac 
tion. This meeting will also hear the reports of 
the different committees which have been invest 
gating certain other marketing agencies which the 
committee will take into consideration in trying t0 
form a marketing plan. 
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TAKING THE PREMIUM OUT OF CAPITAL 


M \ST of the successful codperative 
i narketing associations in Califor- 


nia ¢ 


By HERMAN STEEN 


(Copyright 1920, by Standard Farm Papers, Inc.) 


earnestly talking of organizing several 
large coéperative banks. Before that 
time credit was not so available. 





e now organized without capital 
stock and are operated on the non- 
profit plan. For several years past the 
only conspicueus exceptions to this 
have been the prune growers’ and 
growers’ organizations. 
well to note, however, that the prune 
a tion has been reorganized this 
year on the non-profit, non-stock basis, 
and within the past few days a move- 


al 


rile 


experience of California 
profit plan.” 


“With capital stock there is bound to be some conflict be- 
tween the interests of stockholders and the interests of the growers. 
It is This internal conflict may be fatal. The sensible thing to do is to 
avoid it altogether and to organize on the non-profit plan. The 
is decidedly in favor of the non- 


Short-time loans on crop contracts 
and their accompanying warehouse re- 
ceipts have practically solved the 
question of working capital for the 
coéperative associations in California. 
The only other need for capital is*for 
permanent employment, such as the 
purchase of the necessary warehouses 
and equipment. This is quite an item 
when you remember that the prune 











ment has started among the raisin 
growers to change their association in 
the same way. Most of the California codperatives 
were first organized under the joint stock plan, later 
changing into non-profit, no-stock associations. 

The most obvious advantage in favor of the asso- 
ciation without capital stock and not conducted for 
profit is that it enjoys certain rights under the laws 
which are denied to capital stock corporations oper- 
ated for profit. The Clayton act recognizes the dif- 
ference between the two forms of organization, and 
permits the non-profit, non-stock organizations to 
operate without regard to the anti-trust laws. This 
section of the law is a bit hazy, a fault which the 
much-discussed Capper-Volstead bill seeks to rem- 
edy. It passed the house of representatives last 
June, but no action has been taken by the senate. 

The legal advantage of the non-profit, non-stock 
form of organization, tho important, is not the pri- 
mary reason why it has crowded the capital stock 
corporation conducted for profit out of the field. 
A thing more fundamental is involved—one of the 
very foundation stones of coéperation, assert leaders 
in that movement on the Pacific coast. 

“Tt fundamentally wrong for a coéperative asso- 
ciation to have interests that are at variance and 
contrary to the interests of its members,” says 
Aaron Sapiro, attorney for the codperative associa- 
tions around San Francisco. “Under the capital 
stock plan, the association must pay a considerable 





sum of money in dividends to its stockholders. There’ 


is inevitably a conflict of interest between the grow- 
ers and the stockholders. The stockholders want 
a good return on their money, very often more than 
a reasonable rate of interest. The growers, on the 
the other hand, have a right to the final sale price 
of their products less the cost of selling. 

“Some associations have sought to avoid this by 
requiring every grower to be a stockholder. It is 
possible to work this out fairly well, but it is also 
necessary to require that nobody be a stockholder 
unless he is also a grower. It is very difficult to pre- 
vent a man from retaining his stock after he retires 
from active farming. The non-producing stockhold- 
er always favors high dividends, and that is why it 
is necessary to provide that a coéperative associa- 
tion should be composed of producers only. 

“With capital stock there is 
bound to be some conflict be- 
tween the interests of stock- 
holders and of growers. This 
internal conflict may be fatal. 
The sensible thing is to avoid 
it altogether, and to organize 
on the non-profit, non-stock 
plan. Under that plan there is 
no incentive for outsiders to 
want in, and it also eliminates 
the conflict between stockhold- 
ers and producers, because it 
eliminates the stockholders. 
The experience of California is 
decidedly in favor of the non- 
profit plan.” 

G. Harold Powell, spokesman 
for the Los Angeles group of 











Where no profits are made, outsiders have no object 
to become members. It is possible to start a codép- 
erative organization on the capital stock plan with 
all the stock held by producers, but this state of 
affairs changes rapidly as the producers retire or 
enter other lines of business. 

“It must always be remembered that there must 
be complete unity of action, of thought and of pur- 
pose in a successful coéperative association. In 
order to preserve that unity it is necessary to have 
only producers as members, and to operate without 
capital stock or profit.” 

Practically every Californian with experience in 
the codperative movement will endorse these state- 
ments. So much for the advantages of the non- 
profit, non-stock form of organization. The question 
which naturally arises is, “But how do these associa- 
tions operate without capital stock and profit?” 

Operating an association on the non-profit plan is 
simple. First, it must be remembered that none of 
the California associations buy and sell farm prod- 
ucts in the same way as the farmers’ elevators of 
the corn belt. The farmers turn their products over 
to the associations for the latter to sell, and the 
farmers receive the full selling price less only the 
cost of operating. There is no profit made. The as- 
sociations may really be compared to commission 
companies, tho there is no fixed commission charge. 
They simply charge the cost of selling the products. 
It is worthy of note that the entire cost of operating 
these associations in California is somewhat less 
than two per cent of their total volume of business, 
and in several associations close to one per cent. 

I explained in a previous article how the produc- 
ers are bound by ironclad contracts to deliver their 
products to the associations for a period of years, 
and how they give the associations title to the prod- 
ucts at time of delivery. ‘hose contracts are the 
basis of the credit of the associations and California 
banks lend to them readily. In fact, one or two of 
the large associations have had money offered them 
cn liberal terms by one of the largest banks in New 
York. The usual maximum amount of the loan on 
crop contracts is about two-thirds of the expected 
sale price, tho it runs as high as 90 per cent. These 
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growers own over $4,000,000 worth of 
packing houses, machinery, etc., as well as a three- 
story building which houses their general office. 

The usual rule where coéperative associations re- 
quire a large amount of permanent capital is to 
form a subsidiary capital stock company which owns 
the warehouses and equipment. The prune growers, 
for example, formed the Growers’ Packing and Ware- 
housing Association, Inc. It owns the warehouses, 
packing sheds, equipment and all the physical prop- 
erty necessary in handling prunes and apricots. It 
does all the mechanical work for the marketing 
company. It is paid the usual charge for this work, 
so that seven per cent dividends can be paid 

The profits are usually far more than enough to 
pay these dividends, however, so the rest of the 
profits (after paying dividends) are devoted to retir- 
ing the capital stock. Some of the associations found 
to their astonishment that they were able to retire 
capital stock in four or five years. That gives an 
idea of the profits formerly made out of the mechan- 
ical end of the fruit-packing business, to say nothing 
of what was made from speculation. 

The common stock of the warehousing company is 
held by the growers only, while the preferred stock 
is sold to anybody. The common stock has the vet- 
ing power. The same officers and directors are 
elected as for the marketing association, so that for 
all practical purposes the two are one and insepar- 
able. The chief reason for having two organizations 
is that it facilitates the use of warehouse receipts 
in securing credit. A company can not give itselfa 
warehouse reecipt, but the warehousing company 
can give one to the marketing company That is 
really the key point in the method of financing crop 
movement on the basis of crop contracts and ware- 
house receipts. 

Preferred stock is issued for four years, one-fourth 
to be retired each year. This is retired, as explained 
before, out of the profits of the subsidiary company. 
If the profits any one year are not enough to retire 
the stock, the amount to make up the difference is 
deducted from the returns to the growers on their 
prunes. At the end of four years only the common 
stock is left, and this is owned by the officers of the 
marketing association for the association itself. The 
prune association is now on the 
third year of retiring preferred 
stock, and will soon have its 
splendid physical equipment 
owned by the marketing associ- 
ation without having a cent in- 
vested except the profits. “This 
is what I call taking the premi- 
um out of capital,” says Gener- 
al Manager Coykendall. 

Another plan used by some 
organizations, notably the rais- 
in association, is to provide a 
revolving fund by assessing ev- 
ery member for each ton of his 
product handled, say $4 a ton, 
This money is turned into the 
capital fund. Suppose a man 
produces 100 tons of raisins in 








—— 1919, 150 in 1920, 150 in 1921, 


cooperative associations, is m" a; sie ; 

likewise committed to the non- Lemon Packing House in Southern California Owned by a Co-operative Association and 200 in 1922. He pays in 
Profit, non-stock plan or form $400 in 1919, $600 in 1920, $600 
of ciation. “Control of a successful coéperative loans are for short time only, say from thirty days in 1921 and $800 in 1922, this being deducted from 
é ition must always be retained by the pro- to six months at the outside; this period of time is the checks paying for his crops. At the end of four 
ducers,” he declares emphatically. “By producers I generally sufficient to permit the association to years his first payment is returned—the $400 going 
mean those whose products are handled by the asso- move the major part of the crop. back in 1923, $600 in 1924, etc., so that if he should 
Clauion I do not mean men who have retired from At first there was a disposition on the part of quit business in 1922 he would be all paid out by 
acti production or men whose farming interests California bankers to limit this form of credit to 1926. Interest, of course, is paid each year. 


lie along another line than that of the association. 
ntrol can not be retained so easily by produc- 
ers where there is an intervening body of stock- 
holders. Hither the producers must be dominant or 
the stockholders will be. The capital stock type of 
Crganization for profit is an instrument of commer- 
Cal business and has no place in a properly con- 
cooperative enterprise of producers.” 
Another weakness of the capital stock form, ac- 
Cording to Powell, is that it allows outsiders to con- 
‘rol the organization. “It is very difficult to control 
Ownership of stock,” he points out, “and very easy 
to control membership in a non-profit organization. 


very short periods of time, but as the bankers ab- 
sorbed the principles of codperation they learned 
that orderly, efficient marketing means that crops 
are moved in a fairly uniform stream thruout the 
year, and that such a thing is possible only if proper 
credit is available. They have learned that this sort 
of marketing benefits the whole community—bank- 
ers as well as farmers, merchants as well as grow- 
ers. One of the remarkable things about coodpera- 
tion in California is that bankers absorbed this idea 
quite readily, but it is well to remember that this 
process of absorption was possibly hastened by the 
fact that two or three years ago the farmers were 


There are many advantages in favor of the revolv- 
ing fund, chief of which is that it keeps the amount 
of capital in direct proportion to the use to which 
the growers put the association. Thus a small grow- 
er might be furnishing $50 a year and a man who 
grows ten times as much would furnish $500 a year. 
This revolving fund idea is sound and is in keeping 
with the fundamentals of codperation. 

The principle of democratic control is jealously 
guarded by the coéperative associations. Foremost 
in keeping it such is the rule of “taking the premi- 
um out of capital’ by following the plan of organiza- 
tion on the non-profit plan without capital stock. 
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TWO PLANS FOR MARKETING 
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iow results of the operations of cat- By C. L. HARLAN which means a shifting or a 1 miz- 
tle feeders during the first six ing of the risks of the market in- 
months of 1920 have been so unsati suring of a reasonable and regular 
factory, and the dissatisfaction among ; profit to all competent oper by 
feeder o general, that it is possibly Mr. Harlan for six months has been located at the Chicago the avoidance of an over, tion 
a good time for the men who are act- stock yards as the special joint representative of the Corn Belt which will break the market below the 
jively engaged in this industry to give Meat Producers Association and the lowa Farm Bureau Feder- reasonable cost of production—in oth- 
egme study to the situation, in the ation. He is accumulating information of exceeding value to the of Wales See Eee OF Be to 
hope of finding some method of pro- ewe stock interests demand at a price to cover y ction 
duction and distribution that will put bs under average conditions plu ea- 
the business on a sounder basi An sonable profit. How can thi blem 
attempt is made herein to point out be solved or along what lines must the 
some of the weaknesses of the present system and orry to say, such is not the case. The past history solution be sought? And what are the chances of 
to outline two plans, either of which, if they could of the industry is one of ups and downs, recurrent success? 
be put into practical operation, might go a long expapsions following contractions, In a general The first requirement, and without whose cess. 
ways toward relieving the industry of the disabili way, its charted course will show years of fair, ful fulfillment there is no hope of succe mS 
ties from which it now suffers. sometimes large, profit, increased production, no organization of this limited class of producers to act 
The feeding of cattle on corn belt farms is a sepa- profit or loss, decreased production, and again a as a unit. This must amount practical] the 
rate and distinct activity which is carried on for the profit. It is true that over a term of years the erganization of a cattle feeders’ codperativ: ia- 
purpose of making a profit both in terms of money profits must have exceeded the losses in order to tion which will include the producers of th eater 
and in maintaining the fertility of the soil. In cer- have kept men in the business at all. But certainly part of these better grades of fed bullock as- 
tain localities the latter is the chief incentive, but much praise can not be given to an industry which sociation must be able to bind its membe: m- 
with most corn belt feeders the former is the deter is so uncertain that one year’s losses must be re- mon action and to guarantee that the d it 
mining factor, and it is in the direction of making a couped by another year’s gains, and that only by makes or agreements it enters into can be carried 
fair profit reasonably certain that the efforts of the being able to hit as many ups and downs can men out. All fat cattle produced by its memb: would 
producer hould be directed ; engaged in it hope to gain a profit. be fed and marketed under the direction « e as 
The feeder is essentially a manufacturer of a spe The trouble with the feeding industry is that there sociation and the individual feeder would to 
cial quality of beef, and his raw materials are unfin has never been any attempt to adjust supply to surrender to the association the final dec to 
ished cattle and various kinds of feeds of his own probable demand or even to learn what the probable the kind, number, time of feeding and date of ng. 
raising, which have alternative uses, and other feeds demand might be. It has been carried on entirely Assuming that such a comprehensive org tion 
purchased for this especial purpos« The product haphazard in a highly individualistic way Each could be perfected, with its members cont: e the 
that he manufactur is a perishable one in the producer has been a detached unit carrying on his production of the smallest possible min per 
sense that it has to go to market within a fixed limit operations according to individual whim, each in- cent necessary to insure its success, a * what 
of time, and once headed for market it becomes a capable of making a separate intelligent study of line would the association direct its activit 
highly perishable one. the situation and unorganized to make a collec Two fairly distinct methods present themselves, 
This manufacturing enterprise is carried on by a oe By the first, the business would be put on ctly 
limited number of persons who are more or le pe It is noteworthy that this is one of the few manu manufacturing basis, and production would be car. 
cialists in the business, and altho the numbers thu facturing businesses in which the production pro ried on according to the practice of advair rders 
engaged vary from year to year and the size of the cess involves a considerable period of time, two to or contracts for the delivery of specific numbers of 
individual operations also varie the greater part eight months, or where the necessities of distribu cattle of a specific kind and at a specific time and 
of the product is the result of the recurrent yearly tion require manufacture in large amounts for a for a specific price. Being able to control the pro 
activities of the same men who have the necessary seasonable trade, that does not operate largely on duction or non-production of the greater part of the 
equipment of plant and ability for this purpose. The contracts or advance sales, and in which the persons good fed cattle, the association would enter into ne- 


greater part of this production takes place within a 
fairly limited region. A fair estimate would be that 
between 75 and 90 per cent of the good fed cattle 
are produced in the state of Iowa and in the sec- 
tions of adjoining states within 100 miles of the 
Iowa line; probably 40 per cent of them are pro 
duced in Iowa alone. 
cattle are marketed at Chicago, and a considerably 
larger per cent of the best grades. 

The object of this feeding 
industry is to satisfy a de 
mand for an extra quality of 
beef, and this demand comes 
from a limited element of the 
population, and the element 
that is best able to pay a good 
price for the commodity it 
desires. This product ordi- 
narily goes thru fairly fixed 
channels of trade and is han- 
died by a limited number of 
distributers. The consump- 
tive demand as_ registered 
thru these fixed channels will 
take a limited amount at a 
high price, but any surplus 
above what this normal de- 
mand is that must be dis- 
posed of thru other channels 
weighs heavily upon the mar- 
ket, and if existing for any 
considerable length of time 
tends to break the price of 
this commodity to the level 
of the cheaper grades that go 
into much more general con- 
sumption. 

We have then an industry 
in which the number of per- 
sons actively engaged is lim- 
ited, and this limited number 
is made up for the most part 
of the more intelligent and 
energetic element of the agricultural population in 
the regions where they operate; which is carried on 
within a fairly limited area; 
cial commodity to satisfy an insistent but rather 
inelastic consumptive demand, and whose product 
in large part goes thru a determined market and 
distinct channels of trade. Under such favoring 
conditions, it would be naturally supposed that the 
correlating of supply to demand at a price insuring 
the producers a fair profit and a regular one would 
have been successfully carried out—that the business 


Possibly 75 per cent of these 





which produces a spe- 


would have been put upon a satisfactory manufac- 
turing basis as measured by the methods in vogue 
in other similar 


nanufacturing industries But, 





engaged have devised no methods of protecting them- 
selves against the risks of the market In most 
other industries production is in response to spe- 
cific demand from large distributers, and these lat- 
ter are protected by advance orders from’ small dis- 
tributers, which insures a stabilization of the mar 
ket by spreading the risk and giving all the ele 
ments engaged in it a direct interest in price. 


But there-is one element of difference between the 


gotiations with the packing and slaughtering inter- 
ests toward the end of arriving at an agreement by 
which these interests would contract for their esti- 
mated future needs of these kinds of cattle. These 
contracts would be made for a fixed number of cat- 
tle of different weights and grades, to be delivered 
within definite months, the date of delivery to be 
at the option of the buyer. A basic price for each 
grade of cattle within each month would be fixed. 

This basic price would be e& 








timated on the cost of produce 
tion at the prevailing price of 
feeds, labor and feeding cattle, 
with allowance for risks, it 
terest on investment plant, 
depreciation, etc., plus a rea- 
sonable profit. The most vari- 
able element in these costs 
would be the price of feeding 


cattle. If the packing inter- 
ests were unwilling to con 
tract on the basis of this est 
mated cost, they could submit 
offers of what they were will 
ing to pay, and the feeders 
could keep out of the stocker 


and feeder market until the 
prices of feeding cattle broke 
to a point at which they could 

i 


be bought and fed at the oF 
fered price. This would re 


sult in feeding cattle selling 
according to their value 4s 
raw material in the manufac 
ture of finished beef, and not 
at their beef value as furnish 

teer 


ing a cheap grade of 
beef, and feeders would not 





feeder as a manufacturer of beef and the manufac- 


turers of other commodities. These others, in face 
of an unfavorable market and in the absence of 
orders, can curtail or cease operations as their raw 
material is largely of a non-perishable character. 
But with the feeder, the operation once entered into 
must be completed, for his commodity is a perish- 
able one and tends to deteriorate if the finishing pro- 
cess is not continued; for this reason his power of 
initiative is largely limited to decision in advance 
of action. 

The problem of the feeding industry, and which 
those who are engaged in it must undertake to solve, 
is the putting of it on a sound manufacturing basis, 





have to buy them in pett 

tion with packers or slaugh 

terers; or if these latter i 

sisted upon buying them high- 

er than their feedil value, 
they had better be allowed to take them and feeders 
content themselves with the cheaper kinds or refuse 
to buy. 

In order that such a method could be put ) suc 
cessful operation, a number of conditions Pp edent 
would be involved. Among these are: 

1. A systera of grading sufficiently certall and 
standardized as to make such trading possib rhese 
grades should be based largely upon fixed and easily 
determinable standards, among the principal of 
which should be beef yield or dressing yield 

2. The determination of a normal fill to be used 
in figuring dressing yield or of a normal hrink 


before weighing. 
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9 Competent, disinterested graders 
whose decision should be final in case 
of disagreement. 

4. A fair system of allowances and 
deductions from the basic price, the 
former for extra quality and finish and 


the latter for brands, horns, coarse- 
ness, ete. 

5 Either the readjustment of the 

ent marketing machinery or the 


lding up of a new kind to take care 
of the marketing function. The pres- 
€ commission houses might under- 
take the position of agents for their 
customers in making contracts, order- 
jng deliveries, deciding on grades and 
making returns—the pro-rating of the 
number to be contracted for being in 
the hands of the producers’ organiza- 
t Or the association might build 
up its own marketing organization, 
which would make the minimum use 
of the present plan compatible with ef- 
ficient operation. This would largely 
depend upon whether the larger num- 
ber of feeders would desire to pay ex- 
tra for a special service or would be 
willing to accept a fair quality of ser- 
vice at a smaller cost. 

6. That the contract feeder would 
no longer have any concern or interest 
in the prices realized by the slaughter- 
r or the products of these cattle. 
His interest would cease when the cat- 
tle were graded, weighed up and paid 
for, and the resultant beef could be 
gold for whatever could be realized. 
The parties interested in the relation 
between the price of the cattle and that 
of the product would be the consumers 
and probably the producers of feeding 
cattle. But the packers in contracting 
at a fixed price assume the risks of the 
market and are entitled to an increased 
margin to cover this, and also to ma- 
nipulate supplies and prices at differ- 
ent times in order to insure an aver- 
age price high enough to cover cost 
and a profit. 

7. Producers or feeders who pre- 
ferred not to join the organization 
would have to sell their cattle on the 
open market at a price they could be 
used at in terms of finished product, 
and would have to expect to have a 
part of the loss on contract stuff shift- 
ed on them when it was not selling to 
cover costs. This would probably re- 
sult in the market pressure persuading 
most of them to throw in with the or- 
ganization. 

The other possible method would in- 
volve a much different porcedure—ac- 
tion under it would be along the line 
of the present method and not toward 
the building up of a new system. The 
producers’ organization would under- 
take to limit production to estimated 
demand at a determined price and the 
control of the movement of the supply 
in order that this price might be main- 
tained It would mean, among other 
thing 

1. That the producers’ organization 
and not the packing interests would 
have to forecast the future and that the 
producers would have to carry the mar- 
ket risk as at present. 

2. That the carrying of this risk 
should entitle the producers to a larger 
profit than if it could be shifted, and 
also to demand that their cattle prices 
be based upon the prices of the prod- 
ucts and follow these fairly and at a 
spread to allow not more than a rea- 
sonable profit to the packer. 

That the organization would need 
to build up a business research depart- 
Ment to obtain the most complete 
knowledge possible of the consumption 
of beef of these grades, such as the 
Seasonal demands, the normal monthly 
demand from different markets and 
aiulferent channels of distribution, ef- 
fects of business and industrial changes 
©n volume of consumption, effects of 
competition of other kinds of meats, 
In fact, everything that could throw 
any light on the demand side. 

4. That having determined the cost 


of production of the various grades of 
cattle in terms of prevailing prices of 
feeds, feeding stock, labor, ete., and 
With an addition for profit and to 


the risk it would be necessary to 











could absorb at this price during a def- 
inite period, as a month or three 
months. 

5. That the number to be produced 
within a given period would be appor- 
tioned among the feeders desirous of 
feeding for that period and the period’s 
production pooled according to grades 
and fed into the market in the manner 
best calculated to bring the highest 
price. 

6. That as the marketing would be 
arbitrarily controlled there would have 
to be an equalization of price between 
the producers in each pool. 

7. That the organization would have 
to have the equivalent of an option or 
contract on all cattle, and that there 
would be no room for individual action 
in the matter of marketing. 

8. That either a_ selling agency 
would have to be established or if the 
present commission firms were utilized 
they would be acting as agents for the 
organization and not for the individual 
shippers, and returns would be made 
to the organization, which would have 
to equalize the returns in each pool. 

9. That to a considerable extent the 
organization cattle would have to sell 
on the open market in competition with 
those of non-organization feeders, al- 
tho there would be considerable oppor- 
tunity for direct trading with the larg- 
er packers. 

10. In order to better adjust the 
supply to the demand at the estimated 
price, it would probably be necessary 
to hold considerable numbers of cattle 
in nearby feed yards, in order to hold 
off the surplus or to furnish an imme- 
diately available supply, as changing 
conditions would make necessary. 

Simply stated, this method would un- 
dertake to determine a _ reasonable 
price, to estimate consumption at that 
price, to limit production to this esti- 
mated number, and to control market- 
ing to best stabilize the market. 

This is the minimum of united ac- 
tion that gives producers any chance 
of controlling the price of a product 
like fat cattle. The only effective con- 
trol they can ever exert is over the side 
of supply—the stuff once produced 
must be sold at a price at which the 
market will absorb the product. It is 
foolishness to ever expect that any 
commodity will sell at a set price, as 
the cost of production, without refer- 
ence to the outlet for it. Until the pro- 
ducers of fed cattle can effect some 
organization that can control produc- 
tion and direct distribution, they can 
never get away from the fluctuating 
markets and the alternating periods of 
profit and loss of which they now com- 
plain. 


Motor Trucks Save Time 

A survey of 831 corn belt 
using motor trucks shows that nine- 
tenths of these farmers consider the 
greatest advantage of the motor truck 
is saving time, that 75 per cent of thetu 
think that poor roads are the greatest 
drawback, and that 91 per cent believe 
their trucks will prove a_ profitable 
investment. Reports indicate that the 
truck has not reduced the expense of 
operating the farm to any appreciable 
extent, and that it supplements rather 
than replaces work stock and other 
equipment. 

These trucks average 2,777 miles per 
year, at a cost of about 17 cents per 
mile, making the total cost about $470, 
each truck displacing an average of 
two head of work stock—so that with 
the yearly cost of keeping a horse on 
a corn belt farm about $120, the reduc- 
tion in expense from this item is about 
$240 per farm. To this can be added 
the average saving of $163 in hired 
help, or a total of $403—about $70 less 
than the average cost of operation. 
To offset this added cost, custom haul- 
ing done with the trucks amounts to 
about $50, leaving about $10 to $20 an- 
nual net expense, which probably is 
more than balanced by the saving in 
time, the ability to get crops and live 
stock to market in better condition or 
on better time, to reach a better mar- 
ket, and so on. 
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Our Triple Responsibility 


The three great pur- 
poses of the Bell telephone 
organization, the three 
united interests which the 
management must ever 
keep in the fore-front, 
are: service to the public, 
justice to the employees, 
security to stockholders. 


Service to the public 
must be as continuous, 
dependable, and perfect 
in speech transmission, 
under all conditions and 
during all emergencies, 
as it is humanly possible 
for science and skill to 
produce. 


Justice to employees 


One Policy 





One System 
And all directed toward Better Service 


requires their careful 
training for the work ex- 
pected of them, agreeable 
and healthful working 
conditions, adequate pay, 
an opportunity for ad« 
vancement, cordial rela 
tions between managing 
and other employees, and 
every facility for properly 
performing their duties, 


Security to stockhold- 
ers demands earnings to 
provide dividends with a 
margin for safety and the 
stability of market value 
which goes with a large 
number of shareholders 
with a small average own- 
ership. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE_AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
ANQ ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 











in your home. 


Portable Vapor Lamp 


and simple to operate. 


no shadow. 


double mantle type gasoline 


the market ? 


our factory, or $2.00 cash 


ULFERS MFG. CO., 





STOP USING GASOLINE 
START USING KEROSENE 


For producing a satisfactory light ce 
Gasoline is not only double : 4 


the expense, but very dangerous to handle. 


The ‘““NEW PERFECTION”’ 


Burns common KEROSENE successfully, 
making it secure from danger, inexpensive 
This lamp with but 
a single mantle, tied at both ends, lasts three 
to four times as long, producing a light equal 
to the common two mantle lamp and throws 
Can you afford to jeopardize 
and endanger your family with the old styled 
lamp, when 
here you have the opportunity to buy the 
best, safest and mest economical lamp on 
We are making a special hol- 
iday price of $9.85, cash with order, f. 0. b. 
and balance 


C.O.D. Regular price, $12.56. We have 
an attractive proposition for good, live 
agents. Write for particulars. 


Freeport, Ill. 





Maina, 



































Save Money by Buying Bee Supplies Now. 


LEWIS’ BEE SUPPLIES 


Friction top pails—18 oz. screw cap glass containers 
at your command. A 


WESTERN HONEY PRODUCERS, 


A Full Line of 


Address Dept. A. 


Sioux City, lowa 
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Farm Bureau Activities and Probl 


CARL N. KENNEDY, Editor 





Feeding the Market 


The recent outburst of feeling which 

many of the daily papers have played 
pup as a farmers’ strike shows that the 
Sfarmers are in earnest in their en- 
‘deavor to secure better marketing con- 
@itions for their products. What has 
been termed a strike by the daily press 
Phas not been such in reality for the 
farm organization leaders have not 
asked that the entire product be held 
off the market, but that it be fed to the 
market as the demand for it develops 
‘0 that the product will pay a price 
‘more nearly equaling cost of produc- 
tion. 
One of the constructive things which 
may result from this outburst is the 
‘bringing of farmer sentiment to the 
place where there may be devised and 
adopted a selling plan better than we 
have in operation at the present time. 
"What is needed now is good, sane, con- 
gservative thinking in working out a 
plan which will be economically sound 
rather than the adopting of some plan 
which has for its object the tearing 
down of existing marketing organiza 
tions without substituting something 
better in their place. 


[mitations 


Articles which have been recently 
Published in Wallaces’ Farmer should 
be carefully studied by many of the 
Zocal associations in connection with 
their coéperative work. The series of 
marticles by Herman Steen about co- 
Operative marketing as it has been 
worked out in California, will be es- 
pecially helpful in working out a state 
tnd national plan and some parts of 
them may be adopted by the local 
Organizations. The article by D. R. 
Murphy, “Beware of Imitations,” 
mrings out especially the fact that 
Bmany of the local associations need to 
fopt as a fundamental the plan of 
pro-rating surplus profits back to the 
men who do the business rather than 
mo have a stock company camouflaged 
mder the name of a coéperative or- 
anization. The local county Farm 
Bureaus can do no better piece of 
twork than to stimulate the adoption 
jot real coéperative methods in the 
horganizations of the county. 


1 


Canning Crop Growers’ 
Conference 


The organization of canning crop 
wers of the United States thru the 
pervision and codperation of the 
erican Farm Bureau Federation and 
ifferent state federations will be ef- 
ted as a result of a meeting of 
ning crop growers in a number of 
- states, recently at Columbus, Ohio. 
Growers from all the states repre- 
ented told practically the same story 
—that of contracts which were one- 
‘sided in favor of the canners and 
Which lacked uniformity in contracts 
‘and terms. A uniform system of ac- 
Heounting and cost finding will be 
Peought by the growers as well as a 
‘wniform contract with the can- 
mers, eliminating certain objectionable 
| features which are now prevalent in a 
)good many of the contracts. 
Cc. E. Gunnels, representing the 
‘American Farm Bureau Federation, 
presided over the meeting and stated 
‘that the American Federation would 
do all in their power to get the can- 
) ming crop growers started in their or- 
ganization. 

Mr. M. D. Lincoln, secretary of the 
Ohio Federation, which has been very 
active in the work with the sugar beet 
growers of northern Ohio, urged organ- 
ization by commodities. His idea as 


H 
iY 
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presented at the meeting, was that 
each commodity should be organized 
by itself, do its special work with all 
the commodities getting together thru 
the Farm Bureau for their common in- 
terest such as legislation, publicity, le- 
gal assistance, statistical service, etc. 
Growers from the eastern states as- 
serted that their expense in growing 
was much higher than in the middle 
west and that much of their crop this 
year was never harvested because the 
canners would not accept it in time. 
The conference authorized the mak- 
ing of a request to President Howard 
to appoint a committee of one grower 
from each of the canning crop states to 
work out a system of marketing. This 
means that the committee will prob- 
ably consist of eighteen to twenty men. 


Industrial Tax Conference 


First skirmish in the battle to revise 
federal tax laws has been won by the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, ac 
cording to a recent report of C. V. 
Gregory, their special representative 
at the tax conference in New York 
City on October 22 and 23. Asa result 
the Ralston-Nolan bill, with its billion 
dollar tax on farm land has been dealt 
a blow that has taken most of the wind 
out of it. The same is true of the 
proposed tax of 1 per cent on sales 


payment that such property would 
have to be sacrificed at forced sale in 
order to raise cash with which to pay 
the tax. In this respect it would tend 
to bear especially heavy on agricul- 
ture. The bill is also generally recog- 
nized as of no dubious constitution- 
ality.” 

The committee recommends the re- 
peal of the excess profits tax and also 
recommends that the surtax on rein- 
vested incomes be limited to 20 per 
cent and that losses in business income 
in one year be deducted from the tax 
for the succeeding year. The losses 
from these sources will be over one 
billion dollars, which will be partially 
offset by an increase in freight and 
passenger taxes. To offset the loss of 
revenue, several tax increases and 
new taxes are recommended, including 
increase in corporation tax, quadruple 
stamp tax rate, increase in first class 
postage to 3 cents, increase in cigaret 
and tobacco rates, increase rates on 
miscellaneous so-called luxuries, spe- 
cial license tax of 50 cents per horse 
power on all motor vehicles, 1 cent a 
gallon on gasoline, 2 cents a pound on 
sugar and coffee, and 10 cents a pound 
on tea. 

The report states that the farmers 
have won a great victory in securing 
the condemnation of the sales tax and 
the Nolan bill and that they endorse 





do the job 


ization. 





lege. 


L. W. INMAN 


ultimately get cost of production 
transportation.” 





The Farm Bureau Album 


When Hardin county started the fireworks over a year ago which 
resulted in Iowa putting on the biggest membership drive that the Farm 
Bureau has seen up to the present time the Floyd 
county president was one of the workers who helped 
L. W. Inman, who is called “Loren” when 
he is not called “L. W.,” has been interested in the 
Farm Bureau work in many ways. 
one of the early cotunties organized in the state and 
Mr. Inman has always been an officer in the organ- 
For some time he acted as an assistant state 
leader of county agents and has been an officer as 
well as a committeeman in the state Federation. He 
was born in Floyd county near where he now lives, 
and went to high school and the State Teachers Col- 
He represented Floyd county in the Thirty-sec- 
ond and Thirty-third General Assemblies and so real- 
izes some of the legislative problems that are confronting the Bureau. In 
speaking of the Farm Bureau he emphasizes the need of local meetings 
where the farmers may discuss the issues that are before them. 
“I believe that the Farm Bureau is the avenue thru which the farmer may 
and a square deal in markets and 


Floyd county was 


He says: 








of all commodities both wholesale and 
retail. This tax, which would have 
raised billions of dollars of revenue, 
a large portion of which would have 
been borne by farmers. 

“The American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation has not only opened the day to 
defeat these forms of taxation, but it 
has also put itself in position where 
the big business interests of the coun- 
try know it and respect its powers,” 
said Mr. Gregory. The Farm Bureau 
representatives were at first almost 
alone in their fight against the sales 
tax, but the arguments which they pre- 
sented, as well as those of taxation 
experts, were so convincing that the 
committee changed front entirely and 
in its report sweepingly condemned 
the sales tax. 

The committee was even more 
sweeping in its condemnation of the 
Ralston-Nolan bill. “A widespread 
propaganda has been organized in sup- 
port of this bill,” says the report. “Not 
only does this bill embody the princi- 
ple of the single tax in its most ex- 
aggerated form, but it would also oper- 
ate to very substantially aggravate the 
very conditions which the committee 
in its recommendation is striving to 
remedy. It would in many cases mean 
a tax so large upon the property which 
is not in a form available for use in its 


most of the proposed new taxes, altho 
the wisdom of the federal tax on auto- 
mobiles and gasoline is very doubtful. 


Poultry Culling Shows 
Good Results 


One hundred and forty-four poultry 
culling demonstrations were staged in 
Benton county, Iowa, by the Farm Bu 
reau this year. A total of 12,606 fowls 
were culled, of which 7,542 were left 
after culling. In other words, out of 
the average flock of 134 birds, 54 were 
culled out, leaving an average of 80. 
The average flock laid 32 eggs before 
culling, while the birds whieh remained 
laid an average of 29 eggs per day. 
Thus the culling of 54 hens reduced 
the egg production only three eggs per 
day, while it made a large difference 
in the amount of feed consumed. 

Benton county has also done some 
good experimental work with lIowar 
oats this year. They were grown on 
twenty-six farms, and returns from 
eighteen of these twenty-six showed 
an average yield of eleven bushels over 
the other variety which was grown 
alongside. This variety of oats is about 
five days later and five inches taller 
than the Early Kherson. All of the 
men who grew the Iowar oats this year 
are expecting to try them next year. 


Marketing Association for 
Sunflower Seed 


In New Madrid county, Missouri 
a new type of marketing organization 
is being started. Its purpose is 
marketing of sunflower seed, and as a 
result of the activities of the associa 
tion more than a million pounds of 
seed have been contracted for sale 
thru the association. A great dea! of 
territory still remains to be canvassed 
in the counties adjoining New Madrid 
The general marketing plan of the as. 
sociation is: First, storing the crop in 
warehouses secured by the associa 
tion; second, grading each crop ac- 
cording to weight, moisture and qual- 
ity; third, issuing warehouse receipts 
upon which the growers may borrow 
money; fourth, selling one-sixth of the 
crop each month until it is all market- 
ed; fifth, paying each grower the ay 
erage price received for his grade of 
seed thruout the six months selling 
period. The association will furnish 
the growers with bags bearing the as- 
sociation trademark. The manager o* 
the melon growers’ association has 
been employed to manage the market- 
ing. Local units of the association are 
being organized with local officers and 
managers. Each member must hold at 
least one share of stock in the associa- 
tion, the par value of which is $5. 





Coming Events 


Nov. 9, 10—Mid-west Farm Bureau 
Federation meeting at Columbus, Ohio. 

Nov. 29—National County Agents’ 
Association meeting at Chicago, II! 

Dec. 6, 7, 8—American Farm Bureau 
Federation meeting at Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Dec. 9—Iowa Fleece Wool Growers’ 
Association, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Dec. 14, 15—Iowa State Grange, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Jan. 5, 6—Iowa Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Jan. 3-7—Nebraska Organized Farm- 
er Week, Lincoln, Neb. 

Jan. 12, 13—Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation, Chicago, Ill. 





Election Pledges 


Now that the elections are over it is 
time to follow up the _ pre-election 
pledges in order to take care of farm- 
ers’ interests. The Farm Bureau is 
not in politics but it was able to bring 
much pressure to bear on both polit 
cal organizations. In Iowa, for in 
stance, it practically dictated the agrl- 
cultural platforms of both the leading 
parties of this state. It is the cuty 
of all of the Farm Bureau members 
of the state to see that these platform 
promises are carried out. 





Farmers Invited to Meet Bankers— 
Four conferences are to be held in 
fowa, starting November 16, where 
farmers and bankers will be jointly 
invited to discuss the question of ex- 
tension of credit to farmers. The first 
of the conferences will be held in Wa 
terloo on November 16, second in Fort 
Dodge, November 17; third in Red 
Oak, November 18, and the last in Ot 
tumwa on November 19. According to 
the announeement M. V. Henderson, 
state superintendent of banks, Des 
Moines; W. A. Heath, chairman, Fed 
eral Reserve Bank, Chicago; and J. B 
McDougal, Federal Reserve Bank, Chi 
cago, will be present at the meetings. 
The forenoon of the four days will be 
set aside wholly for a farmer-banker 
conference, while the afternoons will 
be set aside for a conference on behalf 
of the bankers themselves. 
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Keeping Farm Money at Home 





By C. A. LEWIS 


Howard County, Nebraska, Farm 


Bureau has come forward with a new 
scheme for keeping within the county 
o home money which farmers de- 


sire to invest in stocks, certificates, 


tion schemes, etc. It is proposed 


{ ganize a big trust company which 
will guarantee the farmer all the divi- 
de! and other profits which he might 
obtain by investing his money in oil 
companies or in any other manner 
wit it the county. 

er the plan the farmer simply 
lea his money in some bank within 
the county, and the trust company pays 
hir e dividends, increased value in 
his vestment, etc., according to the 


prosperity of the concern in which he 
desired to invest. If this concern pays 
no dividends, then the trust company 
pay 1ione, 


If this concern fails, then 
the farmer also loses his money, but 
he s it to a home company and to 
his neighbors, instead of to strangers, 
oil promoters and the like. In other 


words, the money remains at home. 
The proposed trust company will not 
protect the investor, or at least only in 
a very limited manner. Its primary 
purpose seems to be to keep the farm- 
ers’ surplus money at home, to increase 
the wealth of the county, instead of 
promoters and strangers at a distance. 
The investor loses nothing under the 
proposed scheme, for he is to receive 
all the benefits which the company in 


which he desires to invest pays. If the 
company prospers and its stocks multi- 
ply value, the trust company must 


see that he obtains these benefits. 

The following account of the pro- 
posed trust company was published in 
the official publication of the Howard 
County Farm Bureau: 

“Reference is made to the proposed 
organization of the Howard County 
Trust Company. A general outline of 
the plan has been approved by bankers 
and other business men of the county, 
and a meeting will be called to perfect 
the organization. The promoters ex- 
pect to have the company on an operat- 
ing is by the first of the ensuing 
year 

“Primarily, the object of the trust 
pany will be to keep at home the 
thousands of dollars which every year 
I invested (and frequently 
lost) in wild-eat stocks and promotion 
schemes of various kinds. Particularly 
the company will invite the patronage 
of men who desire and expect to invest 
in Oil and mineral developments lo- 
cated at a distance, stocks, certificates 
and securities of unknown character 
which are represented to have abnor- 
mally high earning capacity. It pro- 
poses to pay all dividends and meet all 
legitimate advances of stock or prop- 
erty valuations, as the history of the 
various enterprises shall disclose, and 
fully proteet the investor as he would 
have been protected if he had invested 
his money away from home. On the 
other hand, if the outside concern 
should fail to pay dividends, or its 
Stocks or securities suffer a decline, 
the trust company would derive the 


benefit 


con 


ave been 


ther words, the trust company 


proy to obligate itself to the same 
extent as any promoting company 
might have obligated itself toward the 
invest The only difference is that 
In of a poor investment, the local 
investor will have lost his money to 


home people, instead of losing it to out- 
Sider Meanwhile, the trust company, 
in addition to absorbing the investor’s 
loss, will have enjoyed the earning 
power of the money, safely invested, 
for the period of the investment. In ef- 
fect, the trust company proposes to 
buy any promotion scheme that may 
Come into the county seeking the pat- 
Tonage of Howard county people. It 
Proposes to go one step farther than 


in cases of complete loss, after a peri- 

od of five years, it will guarantee to re- 

turn 20 per cent of the original amount 
to the investor. 

“Like many other good things of con- 
structive nature for the public welfare, 
the basic idea on which the Howard 
County Trust Company will be organ- 
ized originated among the farmers. As 
explained by George E. Davis, county 
agricultural agent, it is the outgrowth 
of activities in the public service bu- 
reau maintained in connection with the 
Howard County Farm Bureau. 

“Last March, the officers and direc- 
tors of the Farm Bureau appointed a 
committee consisting of three farmers, 
a lawyer, a banker and the county 
agent, to investigate the financial 
standing and reliability of all concerns 
soliciting patronage from people in the 
county, whether residents of town or 
country. Before beginning operations, 
the solicitors were obliged to obtain a 
written endorsement from the commit- 
tee or encounter mighty hard sledding 
in their solicitations. Asa result of that 
influence, it is said, 90 per cent of the 
solicitors for wild-cat and other ques- 
tionable enterprises were driven from 
the county in short order. As another 
result, the Howard County Trust Com- 
pany is in the process of organization. 

“The trust company proposes to cap- 
italize at a figure that will be unques- 
tionably safe. Bankers, business men, 
farmers and stockmen residing thru- 
out the county have agreed to take up 
the entire stock issue. The company 
will establish headquarters at St. Paul. 
It will exact from investors three defi- 
nite requirements: First, a certificate 
showing that the investor has depos- 
ited the amount of his proposed invest- 
ment in some bank in the county; sec- 
ond, the issue of stock, or the nature 
of security or other property in which 
he desires to invest; third, the name 

and location of the promoting company. 
During the entire period of the pro- 
posed investment, as the purchaser 
shall elect, the money will remain on 
deposit in the home bank, drawing the 
prevailing rate of interest, payable to 
the trust company. From the income 
derived by interest earned, losses sus- 
tained by investors, if any, and from 
the normal resources of the company, 
it is proposed to protect the investors. 

“Thus far only the general plan of 
the trust company has been prepared. 
However, it meets the approval of 
farmers, local bankers, merchants and 
others who intend to support the prop- 
osition with their money, and very soon 
a meeting will be called for the purpose 
of adopting a constitution and set of 
by-laws and formal organization of the 
company. 

“Take, for example, that you become 
interested in some kind of an invest- 
ment and desire to purchase $4,000 
worth of stock. You can take a time 
certificate for your $4,000 share in 
your local bank, sending this certifi- 
cate to the officers of the trust com- 
pany, together with the name of the 
company whose stock you desire to pur- 
chase, and the issue of their stock and 
location. The trust company agrees to 
leave the price of the shares in your 
bank at 4 or 5 per cent interest. Sec- 
ondly, they agree to pay you at your 
bank the dividends that the company 
you have invested in pay other stock- 
holders on their stock holdings. Third, 
the trust company agrees to meet the 
rise in stock value. If the company you 
have invested in pays no dividends, 
the trust company does not either. If 
the company you wished to invest in 
becomes insolvent or goes out of busi- 
ness, then you forfeit the cost of your 
shares to your own people and not to 
an outside company. In other words, 
your money is in Howard county at all 
times. If we could have had this or- 
ganization in operation two years ago, 
the trust company could now have 
three-quarters of a million dollars 





Outside companies, to the extent that, 
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Yes, it looks easy—says ‘‘$S Bill’*—but just ask your shoe dealer if 
he can do the same thing. If he can, then he'll sell you good shoes, 


$5.00 cash and a new pair of shoes 
will be given to the wearer who finds 
paper in the heels, counters, insoles 
or outsoles of any shoes made by us 
bearing this trade-mark. 















You can beat the high cost of living by insisting on Friedman-Shelby 
**All-Leather*” Shoes. Made in all styles and sizes, for every member 
of the family, at prices that are right and with extra wear in every pair. 














“It Takes Leather to Stand Weather’’ 


Friedman- Shelby 
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BOVEE FURNACES 


Pipeless and Regular Piped 
Both Upright and Horizontal 


25 years on the market 
sold at Manufacturer's Prices 
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Upright Furnaces burn all kinds of coal. coke 
or wood, 

Horizontal Furnaces burn four foot wood. 
Have AZx2k-im. Double Doors Also burn all 
soft coal. 

Write us for full description and catalog 


BOVEE FURNACE WORKS 


195 West Sth Street 














loaned on first mortgages,” 

























Horizontal Furnace 


Waterloo, lowa Upright Pipeless 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Get the Best Trainingy 
27 1n Motor- 


Mechanics _= 
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O BE successful, whether on the farm or in the city, you’ve got to know motor 
mechanics. Our highly skilled master mechanics give you a practical, 
. “horse sense” big shop training instead of a@ one man course. You learn— 
by doing—everything about the care, repair and operation of auto, truck, tractor 
Stationary gas engines and aeroplane mechanics, No text books or unnecessary 
lectures. No education or experience necessary. No age limit. 
Learn hy Big Shop Standards (\05 meted. etvs.you thorough complete training i 
—in Seven Weeks Learn where you work with the most modern ; 
equipment and motors of latest design, !ucluding the Liberty Motor. Our graduates 
are recognized everywhere as exceptionally competent workmen Thousands are 
holding fine positions, or making money fast running their own 
garages. Life scholarship privileges. (No colored students). 


BES 
Special Business Course™o7 s:horoueh training in shop 
included in regular course. 

Y. M. C. A. Membership—swimming pool, box- 
ing, wrestling, etc.—no extra charge. 

Free Book. Send for it today. It tells alli—shows all, 
Frank D. Hennessy, President 
IOWA STATE AUTO & TRACTOR SCHOOL 
734 Nebraska Street Sioux City, lowa 

‘The Quality School’’ 


Prenounced by Official Inspectors ‘‘One of the 
best io the country."’ 
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International Live Stock Expo- 


The 










sition, at Chicago, during the first 
yeek of December, will be the final 
ourt of appeals of the live stock ex- 
ibitors of the country for this year. 
All over the United States there have 
been many large shows of live stock at 
he different state and district fairs, 





and this final show will bring a large 
umber of the prize winners of these 
ifferent 
This show 
unity to study 
tandpoint of breeding 
ished product, as it will be the biggest 
exhibition of fat stock that will be 
seen during the year. With hogs, sheep 





shows into competition. 
offers farmers 
types, both from the 
stock and fin- 





an oppor 




























































































































































and cattle, the fat animals will rival 
he breeding classes for interest, while 
rith horses, it is expectec that the 
show will be the equal if not better 


han any previous show. 

The secretary of the show states that 
an unusually large representation of 
visitors is promised from Great Brit- 
ain, France, Italy, Canada, Argentina. 
Australia and some other countries 
Some of these countries are 
good potential markets for pure-bred 
ive which is produced in the 
nited States. One of the judges will 
ome from Argentina, while another 
vill come from Scotland. 

The grain and hay show, which was 
started last year, will be one of the 
Nnteresting The Iowa men 
ast year lost out to the Indiana breed 


especially 


stock 


features. 


prs in the corn show, as Indiana was 
able to produce more size last year 
han Iowa. It is hoped, however, that 


he lowa breeders this year will be able 
O maintain the prestige which they 
have been building up for good corn 
and oats, as well as their reputation 


along live stock lines 


Hedging Hog Feeding on the 
Board of Trade 


An Towa correspondent writes 
“How can I sell pork products on the 
board of trade so that I have marketed 
he equivalent of a car of hogs weigh 
ing perhaps 20,000 pounds? What 
would I have to sell? If I buy some 
stock hogs now and feed them for the 
anuary market, what would I have to 
get for them at home based on the 
anuary price at Chicago?” 

The three speculative hog products 
dealt in on the Chicago board of trade 
are lard, sides and mess pork. Of these 


three, lard and sides are by far the 
ost important. In early November 
anuary lard was selling for $16.32 and 


anuary ribs for $13.70 on the Chicago 
board of trade. On the basis of the ra 
ios which normally prevailed before 
the war, this would indicate a price of 
around $11 for hogs at Chicago in Jan 
mary. But for nearly a year now lard 
and sides have been selling decidedly 
below their customary ratio with hogs, 
whereas bacon and ham have been sell 
ng far above their customary ratio. 
At times sides have been selling on a 
basis equivalent to $18 hogs. This al- 
together abnormal situation has been 
due largely to prosperity in the south, 
which has resulted in the negroes and 
lower classes of white people eating 
bacon and ham in larger quantities, 
land the coarser quality of hog meat, 
such as sides in smaller quantities. 
Our correspondent can if he wishes 
sell thru some broker 10,000 pounds of 
anuary lard and 5,000 pounds of Jan- 
mary sides, thus hedging himself for 
about 20,000 pounds of live hogs. If he 
sells the January lard at $16.32, which 
is the present price, and January sides 
at $13.70, and these contracts in Janu- 
ary sel lat $17.32 and $14.70, respect- 
lively, it will be necessary for our cor- 
respondent to pay the broker $150 in 
addition to the commission. On the 
other hand, if January lard goes down 
to $15.32 and January sides to $12.7 
the broker will have to pay our corre- 
spondent $150 less the commission. 
So far as the hedging of hog feed- 
ing for the average farmer is con- 
cerned, the Chicago board of trade is 
mot at all ideal. For one reason, lard 


The Climax of Live Stock Shows 














and sides do not always go up and 
down in just the same way as hogs 
Moreover, lard and sides represent less 
than half the hog, and there gre no 
futures representing such products as | 


ham, bacon and shoulders, products | 
which often vary in price in a much |} 
different way than lard and sides. Also | 


the packers absolutely dominate 
the speculative hog product market 
whenever they wish to do so. Further- 
more, the unit customarily traded in 
is 50,000 pounds, and it is rather diffi- 
cult to buy and speculative hog 
products in quantities small enough to 
suit the purpose of the average farmer 

At the present time we rather in- 
cline to the idea that there little 
more chance for future hog products 
rising in value than there is for them 
falling. Everything considered, there- 
fore, we are decidedly dubious about 
the advisability of our correspondent 
attempting to hedge his hog feeding 
operations by selling his January lard 
and January sides. The situation on 
the whole is such that corn can prob- 
ably be marketed in the form of hog 
flesh to better advantage than in most 
any other way. 

We strongly advise our readers not 
to enter any speculative ventures in 
hog products. 


can 


sell 


is a 





Shipments of Feeder Cattle 
Into lowa 


pccording to the live stock survey 
made by the Iowa Farm 
eration in codperation with the 
of Crop Estimates, Iowa farmers 
planned to buy 255,000 head of feeder 
cattle be July 1 October 1 
of this vear. The Market 
reports that Iowa actually 
bought at the leading markets 163,000 
feeder cattle between July 1 and Oc 
tober 1. There is a difference of 92,000 
between the two sets of figures, but it 
may be that this discrepancy is more 
apparent than real, and that Iowa 
farmers actually bought these 92,000 
eattle from their neighbors or small 
markets which do not report to the 
Bureau of Markets. 

So far as guiding to future action, 
these figures as secured by the Farm 
jurean Federation and by the Bureau 
of Markets are practically worthless, 
because we do not have any previous 
a basis of compari- 
such figures may be 
value. 


Bureau Fed- |! 


Bureau 


tween and 
Bureau of 


farmers 


years to serve as 
Eventually 
of considerable 


son 


Growing Into Pure-Breds 


A very good illustration of how rap- 
idly a herd of pure-bred cattle can be 
grown from a small start is furnished 
by E. C. Smith, of Cedar county, Iowa 
jack in 1913 he attended a dispersion 
Herefords and bought three 
young cows and three yearling heifers 
The had been bred he 
purchased them. A short time later he 
bought a well bred young bull from 





sale of 


cows before 
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Iowa’s Third Annual 


TRACTOR SHOW 


At the Coliseum 
Des Moines, Ia., Dec. 6 to 10, 1920 
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Here is your opportunity to 


Mr. 
will speak on the subject of 
Better Sery 


Chas. 


e the Farmer.’”’ 


Prof. J. B. 
gineering Department of the 


Davidson, 


: 
i 
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speak on this subject. 


ADMISSION FREE 


Open to the General Public 





The entire space at the Coliseum 
leading tractor manufacturers for the purpose of exhibiting 
their tractors, as well as other power farming machinery. 


Wednesday, December 8th, Is 
FARM BUREAU DAY 


W., Hunt, Pres. lowa Federated Farm Bureau, 


head of the Agricultural En- 


has been sold to the 
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a neighbor. In 1915 he purchased one | 
more bred and another yearling 
heifer. Altogether he spent a total of 
$2,497.50 for these foundation animals. 
Up to October, 1920, he had recorded 
from them a total of ninety-one head 
of calves. From the beginning up to 
the present time he has sold animals 
to the value of $10,763, and still 
a pure-bred herd of forty head, which 
he values at at least $13,000. He says 
that practically all of the feed has 
been produced on the farm and he has 
not incurred any extra expense. His 
experience shows what can be done 
from a small start. 


cow 


1as 





An Experiment in Cross-Breeding 


An Oklahoma correspondent writes: 
“IT have pure-bred Durocs, but am 
thinking of crossing about twenty-five 
of my gilts to a boar of another breed. 
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Make *8010°300 Weekly 
Selling Eagle Sawing Machines 


Every timber owner needs one. Powerful, fast- 
cutting, one-man, log saw. A demonstration seils 
it. Representatives making big money ever 

where, Exclusive territory free. You can make 


$2.09 An Hour 
*awing wood during demonstr® 
tions. Write Today for fui! in- 
formation and_our special low 
agent’s prices. Big opportuni 


Eagle Sawing Machine Co., Dep*. ga3"‘ansas City, Mo. 











breeding only my best sows to Durot 
My idea is that the cross-bred 
animals might perhaps feed out to bet 
ter advantage.” 

Practical experience of certain ! 
ket hog men and a little experi! tal 
work done by the Delaware stat 
dicate that cross-bred hogs 
haps produce a more economical! ga 
We suggest that our correspondent buy 
a pure-bred Yorkshire or Chestet 
White boar and that he breed tw 
of his sows both to the white boar and 
to the Duroc boar. In this way lhe 
should get both red and white pigs in 
the same litter, the red pigs being 
pure-bred Duroes and the white pigs 
being half Duroc and half Yorkshire 
or Chester White, as the case may be 
After the pigs are weaned, he can sep 
arate the red and white pigs into two 
lots and keep a record of the feed and 
weight. This experiment may necess! 
tate keeping one more boar than other 
wise would be needed, but aside from 
that does not involve any great 
amount of extra work. 

Our experiment stations have been 
somewhat backward in doing this kind 
of work, evidently fearing that if good 
results were secured by cross-breeding 
that damage would result to the pure 
bred hog men. Of course this is a mis 
taken attitude, for even tho cross-bred 
hogs are best for market purposes 't 
is still necessary to have the pure-bre¢s 
to go back to for foundation stra‘ns. 
We really believe that an intelligent 
appreciation of cross-breeding will 
boost the pure-bred business rather 
than knock it. 


boars. 


ma per 
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What the Red Ball Stands For 





Satisfying fit. 


Real comfort for your feet. 























More Days Wear at the lowest 
cost per day’s wear. 


These are the things the Red Ball 
Trade Mark stands for—these are the 
reasons why ten million people wear 
“Ball-Band” Rubber Footwear. 


Look for this Red Ball when you 
buy Rubber Boots, Arctics, or Light- 
Weight Rubbers. 


Ask your dealer for our free illus- 
trated booklet, “More Days Wear.” It 
will show you many of the different 
styles of- Rubber and Woolen Foot- 
wear which we manufacture. 


MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
338 Water Street Mishawaka, Ind. 


“The House That Pays Millions for Quality’’ 
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; Wheat Prices 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I see in your article entitled “Wheat 
Acreage,” advice published in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer for October 15th, you 
think there has been too much wheat 
grown in the United States this sea- 
gon, is the reason that wheat has 
@ropped in price. Right here I beg to 
differ with you. The reason of the big 
drop in the price of wheat is the free 
trade policies of the present adminis- 
tration and the manipulation of the 


milling trust and speculators. There 


Was a 25 per cent tariff tax on wheat 
and that was taken off after war was 
declared on Germany, and that opened 
the door for Canada and other coun- 
tries to ship their wheat in here free 
and dump it on our markets and force 
the price down. That is what has hap- 
pened and is happening at the present 
time. Under the present free trade 
system the farmers are not only com 
peting with the world in the world’s 
markets, but they are competing with 
the world in our own markets. What 
we need is to have the 25 per cent tar 
iff tax on wheat restored so that in 


order to ship in wheat from Canada 
the milling trust and speculators will 
have to pay that tax. In that way the 
farmers of the United States will be 
protected to the amount of the tax. 
T. J. RHOADS. 
Washington 





One Way Out for the Farmer 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


A fallacy that “world market” and 
“supply and demand” advocates of 
“things as they are” continually en 
deavor to pass off upon farmers is that 


the wheat grower can not so market 
his wheat that the price obtainable 
for the portion of the crop exported 
will not fix the price for the larger 
portion sold in this country. 

As the United States produces more 
wheat than can be taken care of thru 
domestic requirements and a normal 
carry over, the balance of the crop 
must be disposed of elsewhere. The 
only outlet is abroad. The portion of 
the crop sold abroad goes for what it 
will bring under world competitive 
conditions. To allow our surplus to 
move over-seas, the level of the Amer- 
ican market falls to the export level. 
It is like punching a‘ hole in the side 
of a bucket of water—the height of 
the water in the bucket is lowered to 
the level of the hole, altho but a small 
part of the water may have escaped. 

This, in outline, has been the pro- 
cess for years. The world price rises 
and falls. Our domestic price tends to 
hover about the export basis—fluctuat- 
ing during the early months of the 
crop year from somewhat above to 
somewhat below this figure—our sur- 
plus being sold on the declines. Later 
on, as it becomes apparent that our ex- 
portable surplus has been taken care 
of, the home market stiffens that 
enough wheat may be retained in this 
country for our needs. By this time, 
however, the farmer has little left to 
sell. 

Orthodox economists and board of 
trade experts tell us that such condi- 
tions are inevitable; that the weight of 
the crop must depress the price of the 
entire mass to the level at which an 
outlet can be found for our surplus. 
No doubt they are right, if present 
Methods of marketing are continued. 
They are certainly wrong, if a national 
farmers’ marketing agency dominating 
the disposition of our will 
look upon our crop as a single block of 
wheat to be sold to the best advantage 
of a single owner—a composite farmer 


supplies 


—and will merchandise it instead of 
dumping it. 

The manufacturer who sells a part 
of his product abroad does not apply 
foreign price lists to his domestic 
sales. The merchant who is forced 
to unload surplus stock makes every 
effort to cut the price only on the 
quantity to be moved. A national 


farmers’ marketing organization in 
Substantial control of our supply of 
Wheat need not sell all at the export 
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‘nee in order to sell a small portion of 
it abroad, nor must it resort to hoard- 
ing to avoid doing so. 

The American demand for wheat is 
inelastic. We insist upon consuming 
about so much and no more. As a re- 
sult, a small over-supply or a small 
under-supply has an effect on the price 
out of proportion to the actual quan- 
tity involved. That is why a small 
crop often brings a greater return than 
a larger one. 

Suppose we have a crop of 800,000,- 
000 bushels which is thrown into the 
channels of trade, 150,000,000 bushels 
gradually leaking out of the country as 
the domestic price dips from time to 
time below the export level. Under 
present methods, the 650,000,000 bush- 
els remaining is also sold by the farm- 
er mainly on an export basis, and we 
have sold, so far as the farmer is con- 
cerned, the entire 800,000,000 bushels 
at practically an export price. It, for 


example, this price is $2 a bushel, we 


have a return of $1,600,000,000. 
Suppose, on the other hand, export 
ales are increased to 200,000,000 


bushels and the home supply reduced to 
600,000,000 ushels. The additional 50,- 
000,000 bushels sold abroad is but a 
drop in the “world market” and will 
have little effect on the average world 
price for the year. But by cutting 
50,000,000 bushels, more or from 
the home supply we may cause a rath- 
er sharp advance in the domestic mar- 
ket. If the foreign market is depressed 
5 cents a bushel and the home market 
advanced 10 cents a bushel, as is easily 
possible, the return from the crop is 
increased to $1,650,000,000. A gain of 
$50,000,000 might be worth while, and 
be had. 

us state the case in the reverse 


less, 


it can 
Let 
order: 
A portion of our crop is exported to 
maintain the home market at the ex- 
port level. If the portion exported is 
increased the home market may be ad- 
vanced still more. The on the ad 
ditional amount exported will be more 
than made good by the advance on the 
major portion of the crop sold at home. 
Let us not be led astray by our own 
enthusiasm, or unduly discouraged by 
the pessimism of our opponents. This 
country has a surplus of wheat—we 
hope it always will have—that must 
be exported because we can not con- 
sume it. The price that can be se- 
cured for the surplus is, so far as we 
can now see, quite beyond the control 
of any marketing system we may de- 
vise. But the price of the home sup- 
ply the bulk of the crop—is measur- 
ably within the control of a national 
farmers’ marketing agency dominating 
the distribution of wheat. The maxi- 
mum price that can be obtained for 
the portion of our wheat sold at home 
is a price just low enough to shut out 
imports. That is absolutely all the 
farmer can get. In any given year, the 
cost of production has no appreciable 
effect on the market. The maximum 
price we have indicated is a price 
that the farmer can get if he organizes 
to go after it. 
THEODORE D 
Kansas, 


loss 


HAMMITT. 





Fish Oil As a Lard Substitute 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have read with a great deal of 
interest your leading article of October 
29, entitled, “Tropical Oils and the 
American Hog.” I believe, however, 
that there is another feature of the sit- 
uation that is even more significant 
than the tropical oils, and that is the 
fact that herring fish can be taken 
from the oil extracted, clarified, 
deodorized and made into a sweet and 
wholesome compound for a substitute 
for lard. It means that when the big 
type of hog, known as the lard hog, is 
matured, 11 per cent of its 
must compete with this substitute 
taken from the sea. 

Last spring I made an extensive in- 
vestigation of what was commonly 
used in the hotel resorts and restau- 


sea, 


carcass 


rants of the big cities thru the east. I 
very 


found that but little lard was 








used at that time. I concluded my in- 
vestigation by an interview with Doc- 
tor Langworth, who is the government 
authority on food, and he gave me no 
encouragement whatever to believe 
that lard would ever regain its former 
prestige. We are led to no other con- 
clusion, therefore, than that lard is 
practically a thing of the past, and we 
have no means of knowing how far the 
substitutes may be carried. 
JAMES E. DOWNING. 

Sangamon County, Illinois. 


“TEXASTERIDE” WONDER 


Made of the 





best quality, thoroughly waxed cow 
bide spit. Eleven inches high with securely sewed- 
on Two Straps and Buckles. Very serviceable 
Chrome tanned heavy svles Extra wide Munson 
Army last. The “Texasteride’” wants to get ac- 
quainted with yon; therefore this Mud, Stone, Man. 
ure and what not resisting boot at this Exception. 
ally Low Price ef $4.78. We have known 


shoes made of this leather to wear as long as 14 
months ia steady use. 






No. 90 F.T3 


$4.78 


Prepaid 
Sizes 6 to 12 


Order at 
to walt long to get yours. 


Don’* pass up this wonderful bargain 
once, 80 you'll not have 
Orders filled as they are received Boys’ No. 819 
F. J., sizes 1 to 54—4.45. Sizes 9 to 13+ a wee 
Remit by personal check or money order. C. D. 
orders 10c extra 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 


Send for FREE shoe catalog. 


TEXAS STEER HIDE SHOE CO. 


LA CROSSE, WIS. 








HERE 18 YOUR CHANCE TO BUY CHOICE 


Eastern Colorado Wheat Lands 


4467 Acres raw and improved wheat land, {n quar- 
ters, halves and sections, going at big public auction, 
At Bovina, C »rado, on Tuesday 
November 23, 1920 
Big sale commences at 2 p. m. 


These lands can be {inspected on Monday, Novem- 
ber 22, and Tuesday, November 23, before the sale, 
from Flagler, Colorado. Free hotel accomodations 
furnished at Flagler to all attending sale and railroad 
fare will be refunded to all purchasers. 

These lands can be bought on terms—10% cash; 
15% February 1, 1921; 10% April 1, 1921, and 15% June 
1,1921, when deed will be given and abstract fur- 
nished showing perfect title. Balance 504% of pur- 
chase price carried back on the land on terms; de- 
ferred payments to draw Interest et 6% from April 
1, 1921. Discount of 38% allowed for cash settle- 
ment April 1, 1921. Liberty bonds taken at face 
on first payment. 

Flagler and Bovina ere located on main lines of 
the Rock Island Raflroad from Kansas City and 
Chicago to Denver and Colorado Springs. 

For further information write 
Smith & Bernard, Owners, Flagler, Okla. 

Write or wire at our expense immediately for 
hotel accomodations. Ernst & Guthrie, of Auburn 
and Syracuse, Nebr., Auctioneers. 


N ISSESSiIPPIL Black Prairie Alfalfa and Graz- 
ing Lands, in a community of Northern farm- 
ers, where land produces ag abundantly at one-third 
to one-half the price demanded in other states. For 
information and farm lista, write A. D. HICKEL, 
Merchants and Farmers Bank Bldg., Macon, Miss 


Southeastern Kansas 
Corn, making 40 to 90 bushels per acre; oats, 40 to 
90 bushels; wheat, 15 to 35 bushels; four cuttings of 
alfalfa. Land at from 867.50 to $150 an acre. Liberal 
terms Send for booklet. Address. THE ALLEN 
COUNTY INVESTMENT CO., Iola, Kanses, 


For Sale—140 Acre Farm 


well improved, good location in Audrian County, Mis- 
sourl. Address owner, Ralph House, Wellsville, Mo. 


Buy your 














YOME EAST, YOUNG MAN! 

farm now, before prices here become pro- 

hibitive Wiite NEW YORK FARM AGENCY 
Westileld, New YOrk 





1OME EAST YOUNG Mi. AN! Fine corn land. 


/ SAVE Interest, Freig! Elevator Charges! 
Write for FACTS. CHARL ES HEKIT AGE, 331 State 
Street, Schnectady, N. Y. 





SURE DEATH to 


HOG \VORMS 


C Per Hog 


The sure, quick way 
te rid your pigs of 
worms and to p 
entire digestive tra 
the pig in perfect condition,to make tt 8 
weight out of the feed is to give the origina 


onnetts Bi B 
WORM CAPSULES 


These capsules are the original BONNETT form- 


























ula containing pure santoniu and the oth pure 
drugs which have made BONNETT’S BIG! 
CAPSULES famous among Agricultura ‘ 
leges. Farm Advisers, and America’s leading bog 
raisers. 
BONNETT’S pure santontn formula canno 
sold for less than our price and substitu are 
worthless at any price. FULLY GUARANTE! 
BONNETT’S BIG B. CAPSULES are sold w 
a positive guarantee to give perfect satlaf t 
or we promptly refund full purchase pri 
Thomas Robinson of Ind iependence, Ia 

Ihave used several kin 3 of worm ae stroyers t 
saw anything chat equ pe t Big B'' W 
sules. Enclosed find Check for 150 more capsules 
Mrs. L. O. Burgett, Oquawka, I!linols 

The Pig Gun Spec se and ‘‘Big B’’ Capsules 
Thursday and I got busy and gave 90 head of fall pig ‘ 
over. I shut * ty off feed for 12 hours and they 
pass he worms the next dav lt orms were dea 
nave coon raising hogs all my life and never saw « "9 
equa! to worms. Enclosed find 


this method of getting rg of w 
my check for 500 more Capsules. 





On account of the reduced price of SANTONIN 
we are reducing our prices as follows 


50 Bonnett’s Big B. Capsules - - $4.50 
100 Bennett’s Big B. Capsules - 8.75 
200 Bonnett’s Big B. Capsules - 17.00 
500 Bonnett’s Big B. Capsules - 42.50 


Bonnett'’s Special Hog Treating Instruments, . 
$1.50. Send your order today 





J. L. Bonnett Mfg. Company 
217 Main Street 
Bloomington, Illinois 

















or Ceal Ol will keep this 
Babine operation for 30 










will produce 

300 CANDLE POWER 

te Trim FB of the purest, whitest and best light 
No known toscience, Nothing to weaf 
al oe 
No for cat showing lamps for 







also special intro 
and agency pre 
position. Write today. 

KNIGHT LIGHT & SODA FOUNTAIN 
COMPANY, Dept.392 = Chicazo 


396 ACRES GRAIN AND FEEDING FARM 


All prairie; only a few mites from open range of 
Ozark foot hills; t mile from county seat on Atlan 
tic-Pactfic hard-surtaced highway and Rock Isiaod 
Ry. from St. Louis to Kansas City; 2 aflo» and large 
feed sheds; fenced and cross fenced with woven 
wire and equipped for feeding cattle, sheep and bogs 
T wo sets of improvements and tenant house. Ww yuld 
divide {nto twofarms, Liberal terms. Owr 


PRICE JONES, Versailles, Mo. 


Minnesota Cern Lands 


We have a large list of improved farms for 
sale on easy terms. i 


Write for our list 
ANDERSON LAND Cco., 








Witimar, Minnesets 








Easy Terms on a Good Nebraska Farm 


160 acres—120 under cultivation, 40 acres in 
farm, 18 acres in alfaifa, 43 acres in wheat. Big nine 
shed, hog house, chicken house, cow shed, corn eri! 
and Topeka highway past farm; plenty of wood {< 

TERMS: 810,000 between 
te suit purchaser at 5 per cent. 


MRS. BERTHA LYNCH, 


For reference: 








tim uber pasture with runr 


fuel 


1ing water fed by spring 





oom house, big barn, room for 16 head of | ay 
1? miles from county seat of 2000 populati af 

and good wells for water 
time 


now and March 1. 1921, balance reasonabie. 
Price, $250 per acre. 


TECUMSEH, NEBRASKA 


E. J. LAMB, Wallaces’ Farmer Fieldman. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, 





~ GOMBAULT’S | 


CAUSTIC BALSAM 


The Perfect Liniment 


For External Use on 


The Human Body 


is astonishing how quickly 
Caustic Balsam relieves Stiffness 
and Lameness, Rheumatism, Neu- 
Ta 
J 
St 





leia, Strains, Sprains, Lumbago, 
kache, Sore Throat, Chest Cold, 
tiff Joints, etc. 


Serious results through Blood 
Poisoning are liable from scratches, 
cuts or wounds from rusty nails 
or other metal. This great rem- 
edy applied at once will prove a 
preventive, is a perfect antiseptic, 
soothes while it heals. What it 
has done for others it will do for 
ue 


we 


Write us for any information de- 
sired $1.75 per bottle at druggists 
or sent parcel post on receipt of price. 


THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO. 


Cleveland, Ohio 











FLANNEL $669 
SHIRTS 3- 






ZSowtorn Zorn «AOma=-o& 


é 


Tw lerful Susqeuhana Broadcloth Flanne! Shirts only 
Would cost $6 or more elsewhere. Perfectly tailored 
a full, Comfortable fitting. Winter weight. Soft 
lar. Two extra strong, large pockets. Double 
ghout. Thoroughly shrunk. For work or semi- 
2 amazing bargain. Send no money. Pay postman 
plus postage after arrival. Then try them on. I 

pleased, return at our expense; your money returned at 
once. Order by number FS898. State size. Specify gray or 
b Inly two shirts to a customer on this special offer 


Warewell Company, pritadciptis, Pa. 





$ 
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No More 
Hand Ditching 


Hand ditching is a thing of the past for 
those who have tried the Little Wonder 
Pile Ditching Machine. S. R. Hamilton, 
Winamac, Ind., writes: “I have dug 45 
rods in an hour, 30 inches deep, and it (the 
Little Wonder) does clean work.” 


LITTLE WONDER 


Make the slack season productive of big- 
ger crops in the years tocome. Drain that 
water-logged land with the Little Wonder. 
rh nachine operates by either horse or 
tractor power and cuts a clean trench, 

rowing the dirt well back. Many users 
Horse or 





digging a mile a day. 
tor Power. 





Write for prices, terms, testimonials and 
Partial list of users. Address: 


L. W. SALES CO. 


_31 Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 





—— 


H sac EARN $300 
Big Jobs Waiting | PER MONTH 
Be a Draftsman. Splendid 
Vpenings. Big Salaries. Train at home in spare 


me. No experience required. Write for free 
mal Lesson in Drafting, No charge. 
c 


hicago Technical College 2722,72s"- "id 





















) ; . . * * 
Please mention this paper when writing. 


November 12, 1920 
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Should Farmers Strike? 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

For a number of years I have been 
a close reader of Wallaces’ Farmer. 
With a great many of your other read- 
ers here, I want to thank you for the 
deep study you have made of our farm 
problems. We thank you for making 
us realize the size of our job when it 
comes to adjusting our economic prob- 
lems. However, I wish to make a sug- 
gestion and ask you to tell us what 
you think about it. 

It seems to me that the time has 
come for the farmers to strike and 
strike hard. Suppose we should call a 
meeting all over the country. Suppose 
each one of us should pledge himself 
for the present to buy just as little of 
everything as we can possibly get 
along with and sell no more of our 
crops than we can help. Suppose for 
the year 1921 we should pledge our- 
selves to reduce our farming opera- 
tions say one-third; that is, that we 
would raise one-third fewer acres of 
grain crops and seed down the remain- 
der of our land; also, that we would 
agree to breed one-third fewer sows, 
and, in general, cut down our opera- 
tions by one-third. Also, suppose that 
each one of us should get along with 
just as little help as possible, and aim 
to raise as much of our living as pos- 
sible on our own farms. 

I feel that we should all of us get 
ready to do this, and that we should 
pledge ourselves to carry out this pol- 
icy, unless this drive against all farm 
products shall cease. It looks to me 
as if the powers that rule have taken 
advantage of our large crops to swat 
us hard, and before the Farm Bureau 
or any other farm organizations could 
get their machinery together to help. 

We don’t know which way to turn. 
If we feed hogs, we find that when 
they are ready to sell they will not pay 
for the cost of feeding them. If we 
feed cattle, we get the same result. 
When our wool is ready to sell, we 
have no market. Oats are now selling 
for 35 cents, a bushel of corn at be- 
tween 50 and 60 cents. And yet we 
pay 40 cents for a package of oat meal 
containing three and one-half pounds, 
and 60 cents for ten pounds of corn 
meal, 

I realize that a farmers’ strike would 
be a very serious thing; but if this 
country is going to be ruled by power, 
it is time for us to take a hand. I 
don’t believe a strike of this kind 
would affect in any way what the 
Farm Bureau is trying to do. 

In so far as the drop in prices of 
farm products is justified by a similar 
drop in prices of all commodities, I do 
not believe we would object; but there 
seems to be concerted action against 
us, and as I see it, the only way to 
meet that is to get together and act 
ourselves. 

WARREN E. BEEBE. 

Humboldt County, Iowa. 

Remarks: Our correspondence indi- 
cates that there are thousands of farm- 
ers of the same mind as Mr. Beebe. 
Those who have read carefully what 
has appeared in Wallaces’ Farmer will 
understand that we are in very great 
doubt as to the practicability just now 
of the course of procedure outlined by 
this correspondent. Farm organiza- 
tions are not by any means strong 
enough to put thru such a program, 
even if it should be decided to be the 
right and wise thing to do. 

As we see it, the great weakness of 
the farmers at the present time is lack 
of real information. We have an abun- 
dance of opinions, but an opinion is 
not worth much unless it is based on 
sound reasoning from solid facts. Lots 
of people are assuming to speak for 
the farmer, but these people are not 
sufficiently well informed to speak for 
him as he should be spoken for. The 
first job is to get basic information, 
and that we do not have. Such letters 
as the foregoing, however, show very 
clearly that the farmer is thinking 
about his problems as never before, 
and this is a hopeful sign.—Editor. 











Wisconsin Lands 
7 Investment 


a $12 2° T $25% 












Wealtie Per Acre 
Bearing Close to Markets. 


Fine Roads, 
Good Schools 

















Land values are based on the average pro- 
duction of land over a periodof years Where pro- 
duction is good, demand for land Increases and value 
rises. That is what has made Illinois, Indiana and 
Jowa land bought for a few dollars an acre in the 
pioneer days worth $200, $300, $400 per acre today. 










It is proven that Northern Wisconsin lands 
under cultivation will produce more per acre in 







v1 0 by/ 2) dollars and cents than the highly developed farms 
oVown of the central west. ‘There are 100,000 acres of 
these lands that can be bought right now for 






Balance 

on or Before 
5 Years 

at 6° 


from $12 to $25 per acre on attractive terms, 





This is a proposition of unusu 
vestment possibilities. Write 
full particulars to 


HARDY-RYAN ABSTRACT COMPANY 
Room 43 Hardy-Ryan Building, WAUKESHA, WIS. 


REPRESENTING; 
Northern Wisconsin Realiy Co., Good Land Co., The 
Vow Ostrand C< and Fred Vogel, Jr., Johw I, 
Beges and Fred T. Goll, as Trustees of Trusts for 
First National Bank of Milwaukee Stockholders, 
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is as profitable as grain growing. Successes as wonderful 
as those from growing wheat, oats, barley, and flax have been made in 
raising Horses, Cattle, Sheep and Hogs. Bright, sunny climate, nutrite 
ious grasses, good water, enormous fodder crops—these spell success to the 
farmer and stock raiser. And remember, you can buy on easy terms 


fay Farm Land at*15 to *30 An Acre 


¢/ // —\and equal to that which through many years has yielded from 20 to 45 bushele 
u/ of wheat to the acre—grazing land convenient to goes 
y grain farms at proportionately low prices. These lands have 5a.» -% 
every rural convenience; good schools, churches, roads, tele- ~23aRaie 
phones, etc., close to live towns and good markets. top 


If you want to get back to the farm, or to farm on alarger “iH 
scale than is possible under your present conditions, investi- of 
gate what Western Canada has to offer you. 
For illustrated literature with maps and particulars regarding reduced 
P nage rates, location of land, etc., apply to Department of igra- 
tion, Ottawa, Canada, or 

M. J. JOHNSTONE, 202 W. Fifth &t., Des Moines, Iowa. 

W. V. BENNETT, Room 200, Bee Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 

R. A. GARRETT, 311 Jackson 8t., St. Paul, Minn. 

Canadian Government Agent. 





» “wa? BIGPROFITS 








208-Acre Farm With 
32 Cattie, 5 Horses, Equipment 


Leading farming section, near RR town; 125 acres 
tillage; 40-cow wire-fenced spring-watered pasture; 
large quantity wood and timber; variety fruit; 10- 
room house, good cement floor cellar, running water; 
9-room tenant house; 110-ft. barn, 2 silos; owner un- 
able to occupy, includes with this big profitable farm 
5 horses, 32 cattle, poultry, wagons, machinery, toola, 
milking machine, gas engtne, dairy utensils and lot 
fitted stovewood; all for $12,500, part cash, balance 
easy terms. Details this and big equipped farm only 
$3,000 cash required, page 22 Strout’s Big New IF 
lustrated Catalog Farm Bargains 38 States. Copy 
free. BTROUT FARM AGENCY, 922-FC, Mar- 
quette Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


FARMS FOR RENT 


We have five or s!x very fine Iowa farms for rent on 
cash orshare basis. We also offer some fine farms 
for sale or exchange for other property. 


SHEKLETON BROS., LAWLER, 1OWA 


SoryoUona 
STRAUS (CORNFARM 


In buying your new farm, be sure that 
the soil will produce good crops and that 

the price you pay gives you a chance for satisfactory 
income on your investment and for a profitable increase 
At $175 to $325 per acre, our farms in North- 


western Ohio and Northeastern Indiana are unquestion- 


ably the greatest farm opportunities on the market to- 
day. Farms of equal earning power in older Corn Belt 
sections are 50 to 100 per cent higher. A Straus Corn 
Farm wiil make big profits for you now and [t Is certain 
to increase in value 

You can easily investigate for reel 

Write for new Red Bock -- ‘atalog of — 

Farms and Farm Buyer's Guide. 


THE STRAUS BROTHERS COMPANY 
Established 1860. Capital and Surplus $4,000, 000.00 
822 STRAUS BLDG. LIGONIER, IND. 
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Gets 28 Eggs A Day 
Now, From 34 Hens 


Cc. C. White, Well-Known Breeder, 
Tells How. Costs Nothing to Try. 











“I gave Don Sung to 34 uatility Buff 
Orpingtons and the egg yield increased 
from 7 to 28 a day. Don Sung is a wonder 
and I am now giving it to all my hens 
regularly."-—Chas. C. White, Mgr., Cher 

Hill Farm, Flackville, Ind. 
Mr. White is the well 


breeder and ex 
bibitor. He wrote the above 
letter in December, after his 
test had shown a gain of 21 


known 


Flt 


eggs a day from 34 hens. 
We will make you the same 
offer we made him. Here it is: 


Give your hens Don Sung and watch re- 


®ults for one month. If you don't find that 
it pays for itself and pays you a good 
profit besides, simply tell us and your 
ZDoney will be cheerfully refunded 

Don Sung (Chinese for egg-laying) ts a 
scientific tonic and conditioner. It is easily 
= in the feed, improves the hen'’s 

alth and makes ber stronger and more 


active. it tones up the egg-laying organs, 
and gets the eggs, no matter how cold or 
wet the weather. 


Don Sung can be obtained promptly from 


goor druggist or poultry remedy dealer, or 
Bend Ae 04 (includes war tax) for a pack- 
mail prepaid. Burrell-Dugger Co., 


of Columbia Bidg., Indianapolis, lad. 


DON SUNG 


Chinese for Egg: Laying 





Poultry Advertising Rate 


We make a especial classified poultry advertising 
Pate of 7c per word per issue, provided the advertise- 
Went runs four consecutive times, and consists of 
fourteen words or more. 

This rate applies only to farm poultry advertising. 

The name and address are counted as part of the 
Sdvertisement, and each initia! or number ts counted 
@sone word. All advertisements are set without 
Gisplay other than the initial letter 

TERMS: All poultry advertisements are cash itn 
@dvance. Make al) remittances by bank draft, postal 
OF express order, payable to Waliaces’ Farmer 

Copy must be received by Saturday of the week 
Preceding, tn order for an advertisement to run in 
the next issue. Address all orders to 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 





LEGHORNS. 





“we PPA 


10K YEARLING hens 


laying condition 





~Brown Leghorna in good 
62.25 each; 1.000 Brown 





and White Leghorns, § weeks old, 1.25 each. Must 
make room for growtng stock. Roberts Poultry 
Farm, Hampton, lowa. 

INGLE Comb White Leghorn cockerels. Choice 


Satisfaction 
Earl Reed, 


birde from heavy laying strain 
maranteed. 82.25 each, or 6 for $12.00 
sirfeld, lowa. 








Rose Comb Brown Leghorns 


“The strain that always tays.”” Karly Apri! hatched 

cockere!s and pulletsa. G. M. WEST, Ankeny, lowa. 
HOICE 8S. C. White Leghorn cockerels—Hillview 
J strain—early hatched and excellent individuals; 

price $5.00 each. Mrs. Jesse Frank, Bethany. Mo. 











S. C. W. Leghorn cockerels, chotce birds, $1.00 each 
in lots of six or more. Satisfaction or no sale. 
Roy McW Iams, Grand Junction, lowa. 











| ARRON big type 8. C. White Leghorn cockerels, 
$1.50 and 82.00. Hens and pullets, $1.50 aad $1.75. 
Sunshine Leghorn Farm, Winfield, lows. 
Bi ) Stngle Comb White Legborn yeasting hens— 
2) 5u0 April and May pullets, reasonable. K. I. 
Miller, Box W, 











Lancaste! r. Mo. 





125 One year old 8 C. B. Leghorn hens and 10 

ae roosters, €1.50 each. Mrs. Homer Peery, 

Route 5, Trenton, Mo. 

wes E Tom Barron White Leghorn cockerels, 
XJ WW each. Mrs. Roy Smalley, R. 2, lowa City, la, 
uo1 7 Rose Comb Brown 
J $1.50, $2.50 each. 

T OSE « ‘omb Brent Leghorn cockerels, $1.50, $2.00 

each, Roy Clapsaddie, Galva, lowa. 











Leghorn cockerels, 
Golden Rule Farm, Fillmore, I1l. 








w ¥ an DOTT Hs. 





es 


V HITE Wyandottes, bred to lay; 200 egg strain; 

clear, white, thoroughbred stock. C ockerels, 
$3.50, $5.00, 67.50 and $10.00. Winni lowa Btate 
Pair, Austin, Minn., Cincinnati, O. "Box W H. F. 
Deer, E agle Grove, lowa. 


oem 











a RE be a Silver Laced Wyandotte cockerels for 

sale 62.50 and $3.00. Will exchange a few for 
pure bred 5S. L. Wyandottes. Chas. Greiser, Lan- 
sing, lowa 





NUMBER of pure-bred Silver Laced Wyandotte 
cockerels for sale, $3.00. Mrs. BM. Lacock, 
Springville, Lowa. 


ILVER Laced Wyandotte cockerels for sale, $2.00 
each. Mrs. J. O. Gring, Dallas Center, lowa. 








KRHODE ISLAND REDS. 

PARI PRADEEP OR 
YR SALE—Large boned 8. C. dark Red cockerels 
from prize winning stock; good laying strain; 

$3.00. #5.00,87.00. Mrs. Jobn Lefebure, Fairfax, lowa. 


ARGE, dark red, good scoring Rose Comb Reds— 
laying strain. We guarantee satisfaction. High- 
Sand Farm, Hedrick, Iowa. 











— Rose Comb Red cockerels, good type 
and color, $3 to 8. RK. W. Carlisle, Whittemore, la 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


——— eee 











IGHEST quality pure bred Barred Rock cocker- 
ela, from prize exhibition egg-laying stock. 
Write for descriptions. John Scott, Maysvilic, Mo. 





FOR SALE—Bearred Reck cockerels; large, beavy 
boned, wel] marked cocKere!] Ifne, 
Monticello, lowa. 


Hiland Ward, 























The Poultry 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ez- 
perience to this department. Questions relating te 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 


Troubles of Ducks 


Ducks have troubles rather than dis- 
eases, from which they are singularly 
immune under right treatment. 

The weakest point of the duck’s body 
is its legs, yet those who don’t under- 
stand will try to carry the duck by its 
legs at the risk of seriously injuring 
the bird. Ducks should be carried by 
the neck. 

This weakness of the legs shows it- 
self when the duck is out of condition; 
an attack of severe indigestion affects 
the legs, lack of green food or grit is 
seen in leg weakness, altho any other 
lack in the ration will have the same 
effect. If the ducks are too closely 
housed and the air is bad, the ducks 
come out in the morning so weak on 
their legs that they stop to rest, as 
tho tired. Whenever this leg weakness 
is apparent, there is a cause, and the 
owner should search it out. 














In young ducklings too much heat 
in the brooder will bring on leg weak- 
in hot weather too much sun and 
too little shade will have the same in- | 
fluence This leg weakness is not | 
something for which one can give a 
definite remedy; it is caused by any 
one of many errors in care, conditions 
and food, which only one on the spot 
can trace. 

Ducks are also subject to corns if 


ness; 


they are kept on a hard floor or given 
only coarse graveled runs to forage 
over. Their feet need soft padding. 


The remedy for corns is, of course, to 
get them on soft footing. An [Irish 
woman who had great luck with ducks 
used to poultice their feet by having 
a shallow box filled with well rotted 
manure kept slightly moist for them 
to step in and out of in going into | 
their roosting room. “They do be 
after liking the feel of it,” she ex- 
plained; “whether it really belps is 
not for me to say.” 








Dormant Mites and Disease 


A neighbor came over in great dis- 
tress. “My chickens have not been 
growing as they should; the May hatch 
chicks that I have been keeping in a 
colony brooder are not as big as my | 
July hatch chicks. This morning when 
I went into the house, I found it crawl- 
ing with mites—red mites—gray mites 
—they were everywhere.” 

“What have you done?” we asked. 

“I just took out the chickens and 
locked the doors. I am going to starve 
them to death.” 

Anyone who has had mites knows 
that they are not easily starved to 
death. They live thru the coldest win- 
ters and the warmest summers, and 
come out as lively as ever—a gray 
ooze from every crevice ready to 
pounce upon and sap the blood from 
the best of chicks. We congratulated 
our neighbor upon having chicks of 
such vitality that they could live thru 
the months of mitey nights and days, 
and we relate the incident to bring out 
the point that closing up the chicken 
house is not the way to get rid of 
mites. If the house is old it may be 
that only fire will get rid of them. If 
burning is not desirable, then the 
house must be thoroly disinfect- 
ed. If disease has invaded the flock, 
the house should be disinfected as 
thoroly as for mites. One treatment 
will not suffice; repeat three times, at 
intervals of ten days. Be sure to reach 
all cracks and crevices. 

The first step is to take out all nests, 
roosts and portable fixtures. Disinfect 
these out of doors. Clean out all the 
litter and droppings and sweep out all 
the dust and cobwebs. Then with a 
strong spray thoroly soak the interior 
with a strong disinfectant. 

For mites use about one gallon of 
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Poultry 








You Can Have Eg gs 
b All Winter -Ilf 


you give your flock a little help. It isn’t 
a matter of chance— you'll get eggs if 
you work for them. 
lay heavily this winter you Il take in a 
lot of egg-money because prices will be 
high. The extra eggs you can get will pay 
for many things you want and need. 
Give your layers 
their best work. 
and include 


Pratts 


nd if your birds 







chance to do 
Feed a good ration 











Regulator 








because it puts and keeps them in 


leading poultrymen proves it. 


the original poultry tonic and conditioner. 


vigorous. Its natural tonics, appetizers, digestives and laxatives 
strengthen and regulate the internal organs—make hens healthy 
—then they lay. Nearly fifty years ofsuccessful use by the world’s 
And our money-back guarantee is 
vour protection. Sold in packages, pails and sacks up to 100 tbs. 


Pratts Roup Remedy 









It makes hens lay 
condition to lay—healthy and 








is another big aid to winter layers. 


coming these troubles it they appear. 








fine of the 6o .Q00 eran doers & is near you 
‘alk this over with 


PRATT FOOD CO. 


. _ — 


Tonic, 


énfectont, Pratts Poultry 


Put itin the drinking water 
occasionally, especially during spells of bad weather. It heads off 
d angerous colds and de adly roup, and aids i in over 


**Your Money Back If YOU Are Not Satisfied”” 


Philadelphia 


Makers of Pratts Animal Regulator, a ee 
Pratts Hog Tonic, Pratts Dip and Dis- 
and Stock Remedies 





PR25 








commercial dip to ten or fifteen gal- 
lons of water. 

A lime-sulphur whitewash is also sat- 
isfactory. Take 1% pecks rock lime. 
slack and add 2 pounds salt. Let 
stand for several hours, stirring occa- 
sionally till a smooth cream of lime 
is formed. Mix with 4 gallons lime 
sulphur solution, add 40 gallons of 
water. 





Pure-Bred Care for Pure-Breds 


Our neighbor has changed his breed 
again. First it was White Leghorns. 
He had fair success. In fact, he was 
satisfied until a neighbor made him 
think there was no breed on earth like 
the White Wyandottes, and he sold 
every Leghorn and bought White Wy- 
andottes. 

Then a lover of Reds told him that 
the White Wyandottes were hard to 
raise, that they had weak constitu- 
tions, and he’d better get rid of them 
before cold weather. 

So he did. He sold his White Wyan- 
dottes and bought Rhode Island Reds. 
He is already complaining that his 
hens have faded, and maybe Barred 
Rocks would be better; but he never 
seems to think that good care and feed 
given to vigorous fowls of the right 
age for laying will bring him rich re- 
turn in eggs, and that no man who 
has not enough interest in a breed to 
stick to it thru heat and cold and 
adapt himself to the needs and the 
habits of the breed will make a suc- 
cess of his flock. 

The fault in the care of many flocks 
is overcrowding. Give them at least 
four square feet of floor space per 
fowl. Keep the house free from mites 
and the fowis from lice. Give them 
plenty of fresh air, food of the right 
kind, and make them exercise to get 
it. Then like them well enough to an- 
ticipate their wants and needs, and 
any breed of healthy fowls will shell 
out the eggs. 

Every poultry breeder is most suc- 
cessful with the breed he likes the best 
because for his favorite breed he is 
willing to do the things that are not 
strictly essential. We might compare 
the breed in friendly hands and the 
breed in indifferent hands with the 





home child and the institutional child. 
Both are fed and cared for, but there 
is a difference which is shown in the 
response of the child. 





If beef scrap is bought in quantity, 
do not leave it exposed to the flies. 
Fill paper flour sacks with the scrap, 
tie tightly, and open but one sack at a 
time. 











WHETHER YOU HAVE 
ONE or ONE THOUSAND Hens, Use 
EGG-PRODUCTO 
It will mean 200 or 200,000 Eggs for you. Write for 
information about EGG-PRODUCTO and how It will 
make your hens healthy and MAKE THEM LAY 
MORE EGGS. 
THE EGG-PRODUCTO CO. 

714 Locust St, Des Moines, lowa 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


SPECIAL SALE FOR NOVEMBER 


200 Buff Orpington cockerels, 200 White 
Rock cockerels, 100 White Hock pullets. 
This is choice early hatched stock and priced to seil. 
Buy now and save money. Write for fall sale \ist 

Cc. A. TAYLOR, Ames, lows 








Gone Buff Cochin cockerels, bens and pulleta, 

J also White Guineas and extra good White Wyan- 

dotte cockerels. Robert Fullerton, Boelus, Neb. 

sw bred poultry cheap. Also turkeys, ducks 
and geese. Baby chicks. Price list free. 

Leamon Rowson, Route 5, Hampton, lowa 

I IG Black Langshans—utility laying strain and 
show stock, guaranteed. Osterfoss, Hedrick, 


K 
5006 breeding stock—bred for heavy ecg pre 
duction. Catalog free. Miller Poultry Farms, Box 
W, Lancaster, Mo. 











Hens, pullets and cockerels. First poem 





PET STOCK 


Read THE RABBIT JOURNAL 
8t. Francis, Wisconsin. Two years. 
$1.00. Trial subscription, 25 25 cents. 





RABBITS 





DOGS. 


German Shepherd, Collie 


Old English Shepherd and Airedale 40g*, 
trained farm helpers; puppies; Pond Chine and 
Duroc boars; Hoistein bulls; good young cockerels; 
rabbits. Send 10c for instructive lst. 

W. BR. Watsen, Box 196. Oakland. sows 


PUPS FOR SALE 


Two months old from natural heelers, English Sbep- 
herd and Scotch Collie, $10.00 each; partly trata 
eight months old, $15.00; several spayed, $15 
Heary Leisy, Wisner, Nebraska. 
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BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free te any address by 
the Author 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc-, 
118 West 31st Street, New York 
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[Boys ‘sone 


department {is for beginners. We talk here 




















yut the simple things of farming; about the scfl 
= how it was made; how plants grow init; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how y eat their feed and grow. We want to study 


al! t e things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or W s to tell us something which he has noticed, 
wet he will write us. 








Who Knows? 


en we were little boys, we used 
to think our fathers knew everything. 
But after a time we found out that our 
school teachers knew a few things 
which our fathers didn’t know. Then 
perhaps we found out that our school 
teachers were not so all-wise after all, 
and began to look up to the smooth- 
tongued politician. Eventually we find 
that no one knows everything. The 
President of the United States may be 
an expert at stating his thoughts in 
beautiful language, but he may know 
nothing whatever about the plowing of 
corn or the feeding of cattle. The the- 
oretical man at the college who can 
tell you most about balancing rations 
may have had so little practical expe- 
rience that he would be useless in the 
feeding of cattle on the farm. 

As you meet more people and read 
more books and papers, you learn that 
nearly every one knows a lot about 
some one thing. You learn that if you 
want to get something worth while out 
of Tom Jones, you don’t want to talk 
about politics, or the growing of corn 
or the feeding of cattle. Tom Jones’ 
specialty is breeding pure-bred hogs, 
and it is only when you talk with him 
about the breeding, feeding and sell- 
ing of pure-bred hogs that you really 
learn something new. 

Try to discover the hobby of every 
new person you meet. Once you get a 
person to talking about his hobby, all 
you need to do is listen. He will pour 
out for you the results of years of the 
closest study. Sometimes the informa- 
tion will be of great value, but even 
tho it is not of great value, you will 
have gained, because the person to 
whom you have talked will think you 
are quite a fellow because you have 
listened so well. 

If you want to find out about some 
new thing, try to figure out who is 
most likely to give you the best in- 
formation. If no one has ever grown 
Sudan grass in your locality, and you 
want to find out about it, you should 
write either to the agricultural college 
or to your farm paper. The agricul- 
tural colleges and the farm papers are 
generally the best source of informa- 
tion concerning new things, or matters 
of scientific interest, such as the bal- 
ancing of rations, commercial fertiliz- 
ers, etc., ete. Certain agricultural col- 
leges make specialties of certain 
thing For instance, the Iowa Agri- 
cultural College, at Ames, has made a 
specialty of learning all there is to be 
known about the feeding of pigs from 
self-feeders. I don’t know of anyone 
whose opinion I would rather get on 
the feeding of pigs than Professor Ev- 
vard, of the Iowa station, at Ames. 
Professor Hughes, of the Iowa station, 
has specialized on sweet clover and 
alfalfa, and Professor Burnett has spe- 
Cialized on oats. When it comes to 
the judging of pure-bred hogs or pure- 
bred dairy cattle, I place the very 
highest value on the opinion of Pro- 
fessor Kildee. 

Wallaces’ Farmer tries to specialize 
on everything which will be of interest 
or value to corn belt farmers, and es- 
pecially on the marketing of farm 
Products, the cost of production and 
the possible future trend of prices. We 
lave prices of different farm products, 
month by month, for many years back. 
We have one man who specializes on 
farm machinery, another on legal prob- 
lems, and so on. 

There are many things which neith- 
“dl your agricultural college nor your 
arm paper can handle to the best ad- 
vantage, In fact, when it comes to the 














Why Freezing Does Not 
Affect Lober Non-Bursting 
Radiators for Fords 


EXPANDING SPRING Do you know what freezing does 
WATER : . : , —— 
to ordinary radiators : a 
iepaess Water expands 15%, exerting a 
Kserinc force that will rend a steel pipe. 






Once Frozen—Always 


Damaged 


Even if ordinary radiators have only 
| \t _ been stretched the first time they lose ef- 
, “Construction ficiency and will receive worse treatment 

Tuses Do NOT CLOG at asecond freezing. The volume of water 
Pas, Now. 22, 18, 1918 in their tubes has become larger and this 
new volume must expand its 15%. No 

rigidly built radiator can stand such punishment. 


The Lober Non-Bursting Radiator forFords has separable wa- 
terways that allow expansion from freezing and then return to their 
original size without injury or strain. 


Ordinary radiators once frozen can never 
be the same again, but the Lober is not af- 
fected by repeated freezings and this is true 
of no other radiator. These are the scien- 
tific facts behind the ironclad guarantee car- 
ried by every Lober. 


OUR GUARANTEE 


We guarantee the Lober Non-Bursting Radiator to 
stand freezing and will repair or replace. free of charge, 
any radiator damaged from freezing if returned to our 
factory, charges prepaid. We also guarantee this Radi 
ator to be made of best materials and workmanship and 
will replace or repair, without charge, any radiator that 
we find defective if returned to our factory, charges pre- 


paid. 
The Lober Radiator & Mfg. Co. 




















Cedar Rapids Pump Co., Distributors, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


























practical, every-day problems of the ; some unexpected moment. The impor- ES GENUINE 

farm, you can get the best information | tant thing is to have the information Saphire 

oftentimes either from your father or | lying around where you can turn your Bie : U.S.ARMY BLANKET 
some neighbor who has met exactly | hand to it when you need it. And if : Me $800 VALUE ONLY *4.98 


We are the largest Mal! Order House 
desling in U. 8. Army and Navy 
Goods in the United States. 





the problem which you are going up | you can’t find the information in your 
against. Perhaps you are filling a silo | own books and bulletins, or if your 


















for the first time. In that case, the father or neighbor or county agent Uncle Sam bought only the best—that ts what 
advice of an experiencec elg or ay ¢ Ip y rhe $ ' > §¢ ee 
z y I . In ighbor m a) can't helt you, rh ys it will be a We have bought milifons of dollars’ worth of 
be worth more than all that you can good thing for you to write to your U.S. Army and Navy Goods for cash and can sell 
, ar ¢ ¢ agri a aeal r r ’ hem to you cheaper tt the v ment paid 
get from a farm paper or an agricul- | agricultural college or to Wallaces aie ikem. Wore cee ane 0 fea a¢ the GR 
tural college. Farmer. of bargains picked from our stock. 
There are a number of good books es hath Sonny cling ges Reagan Tig bay 
4 2 2 2 oes, ne Le8, 25 
and bulletins which are worth while ‘ ? . Rubber Hip Boots, new, pair.........-.- 5.75 
, Ohio Farmers’ Buying Association—The r 
havin around so that v t ying All-Wool Army (vercoats, each...... 9.85 
; Be » SO lat you can turn Farmers’ Commercial Service Company, All-Wool Army Mackinaws, new, each. 14.45 
to them in case of need n case vo f Ohio as cent bee ye Ze as Ratncoats, regulation, new, each... 9.85 
: s - 1 ae you 2 : es af has se ; ine dl — “ organized as O, D. Wool Breeches, all sizes, pair. 8.50 
feed animals, one of the best of these a cope rative company to handle the buy- Army Wool Underwear, new, sbirt and 
is Henry’s “Feeds and Feeding,” that ing of fertilizer, twine, coal and other drawers, per garment..........sesseees 4.75 
: ‘ S ¢ p é 
. articles that are commonly used by co- 
may be purchased from the Henry- r ct i - . apa y ised by co * KE E—Send for our free complete price 
\ en : : : , hy operative elevator companies and other list containing thousands of bargains in U. 8, 
Morrison Company, at Madison, Wis- coéperative associations. Its organiza- Army and Navy Goods. 
consin. § é ; edi is con- tion was assisted by e state F: is 
onsin. So far as hog feeding Is con : we a * yy th = ate F arm Bu ’ Enclose money order. cashiler’s check or 
cerned, some of the best bulletins are reau 7 ano cee the stock is entirely bank draft. Money refunded {f not satis- 
. " owr y the > r CoG rative asso- Jed. 
those which are published by the Iowa 1ed b member coéperative asso ied. Everything guaranteed as advertised 


; : . ciations. The directors include H. P. DES MOINES ARMY & NAVY SUPP 

station, at Ames, and which can be se- | Miller and H. C. Rogers, both members of 229 W. 4th St., Dept. 112, Ses Mtotnon eat 
cured free of charge. Probably the | the executive committee of the Ohio Farm ; 
best soil book is “Soil Fertility and Bureau Federation. F. J. Green is the 


. 
Permanent Agriculture,” by Hopkins, are gg pe of the company. Ac- The Engine That Breathes 


S ea 2 a cording manager's statement, the 
published by Ginn & Company, Chi- company was organized for the purpose | The GADE 's the 


cago. You should by all means write | of purchasing articles needed by farmers | Pul¥engine that coole 

to your experiment station for a list of | who are members of the Farm Bureau, th water or fans. Can't 

all the bulletins available. Most of the pn Se coépe ee associations, and mie teas toe than 

° ° ¢ , Oo assis ler ir sposing of anything 

information contained in these books | ipeu ).4: OL rane of anything | others. Eighteen yrs. 
; : they have to sell. The company has been on the market. All 

and bulletins will seem useless to you, | in business only since June 1st. but 

but just the same there is a vast placed orders for one hundred cars of fer- om (Bagine Dept.) Lowa Falls. lows. 




















has sizes on skids ortrucks. GADE BROS. MFG@. 


amount of information stored away in | t!!zer, six hundred cars of coal, twenty- | BAGM @& FMKKMIAN, Patent Attorneys 


4 . ‘ ee five cars of mixed feed, ten cars of fence Patents and Trade Marks. 
such books and bulletins which may wire and a large number of shipments of | 782© rocker Side.. Des Moines, lowa 


prove to be just the thing you want at | other articles. 























Please mention this paper when writing, 











Cream Coffee 
today is the same good old 
‘rich and mellow’’ drink 
that it was before the war! 


Chocolate 


This coffee is the pride of 
our house. To insure our 
ability to maintain its 
famous flavor—despite times 
like now when choice coffees 
are practically unobtainable 

we buy and store tons of 
fine raw coffees, long periods 
in advance of when we need 


them. 


If you want coffee that you 
can depend on as being up 
to its former standard, ask 
for Chocolate Cream Coffee. 
Most stores have it in useful 
six-pound tin pails—airtight 
pails that preserve its fresh 
flavor until you use it. 


Get a pail on your next trip 
to town! 


—In 6-1b. 
useful pails! 





Hasn’t Changed in Qu 












































AMD PACKED OF 


ESTERN GROCER MILLS 


MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA, © 












































You wil! never know how much you cansave thru our 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO FARM 
selling pian until you get our freecatalog. Write today 
KITSELMAN GROS. Dept. 296 Munci 





of hue cost of fence building. 
We Pay the Freight and save 
you money. Here's a man that 


e Saved 38 per cent 


Mr. R. D. Dillard, Milton, Okia., 
writes: “I found all the Fence as 
or better thant expected. isaved [| 
28.65 on my $75.00 order.’ 











Wy GET 400 CANDLE PC 
"LIGHT AT 46CENT PER 








































Here’s a city light for your country home, 
and costs but 1-de per hour to burn, Gener- 
ates its own gas. from ordi nary kerosene or 
soline. Our “‘Quicklit’’ gasoline lamps 
with an ordinary match like city gas. 


Bent 
FARMER AGENTS WANTED 


We want farmer agents te use and intro- 


catalog and special agent’s prices of our 
poasnies and grouse ng lamps, lan- 


terns lighting 
0d Tey COMPANY 


13] Locust St., Des Moines, lows 








duce them to their Deighbors Send for 
























WALLACES’ FARMER, nese 12, 








HEARTS AND HOMES| 


Henry Wallace 


This department was established by Mrs. 





Letters on subjects of inter rest 
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Hearts and Homes readers are welcome If preferred, name of writer will not be publiishe | 
dress all inquiries and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, | ¥ 
—— 5) 

« gone up, I will understand that I 

Help for the Game ting value for my money, and wi 

On October 23 a football team from | friends. On the contrary, if I hav« ) 

Danville, Ky., played a game with | 17 mere than whe are © 
" $ the plea that It is for a good « 
Harvard college, before a crowd of money goes to the church,” and 
40,000, fully equal in offensive to Har found that the article has not ¢ , 
vard. The game was lost by this team service the price warranted, then ill 
from a college with an enrollment of | PUY mo more, even tho the ob 3 
2 ; worthy It would be cheaper for to 
about 300 students because the de- give you the profit on your sale t to 
fensive was not equal to that of his- load up with unserviceable artick 
toric Harvard. There was a time when churc} 4 

Because of the wonderful playing of | Were resular hold-ups. This is fata 1 
the email collawe. the Flarvaré cantal good ale. Some things may be i at 

le smal stiege, th arvar¢ aptain high prices, but much will be left or and 
after the game offered the ball as a which is likely on the last day to b id 
trophy to the Kentucky captain, who | at prices far below value, and the y n 
refused it on the ground that, “To the | Who have given their time and mo n 

? ; "99 the preparation of articles for th« ill 
victors belong the spoils. fn tiumtte tndtars 
: : a ; ve justly indignant. 

The interesting thing about this Knitted articles, aprons, guest ‘ 
game to the readers of Hearts and | doilies, handkerchiefs, lace for tri: 
Homes is that the Kentucky team is | 2nd children’s bibs are good 
a team that believes in prayer, and be- cles ee ee goods ere awe 
: : E mand, also jellies, pickles and jan 
fore every game played a session of acdicliel ao that overs ene enta « 
prayer is held in the dressing room including the Ladies’ Aid 

After the Harvard game one of the If a supper is given, either mal 9 
members of the Kentucky team said | °° S¢!! it for a profit Know 

= a . | meal costs, and make a price wl 
that defeat did not imply failure of | than covers it in order to mal * 
their prayers, as “the team prays not | This is only good business : 
to win, but that its members may be at on = 

ieir best 

The spirit of this team of young mer Warmed-Overs 
preparing themselves for life is a spirit Vhen I have enough cooked fo 
which women may well cultivate—to | one meal to warm over for the n 1 
pray not to win, but that we may be | 48 rich as tho T had money in t k,” 

a young housekeeper said blyt} 
at our best. Whether or not left-overs ars e 

Psalm 68 was the battle Psalm of | depends upon the cook. Some coo m 
the Huguenots. Battle after battle up dishes so skillfully that they ar re 
they entered to the sound of this splen Se ae a second day than t st 

4) t 3 ( Ss ) sad, Ss rey 1 I 
did song At one battle a young mene fie om A cant pn . 
courier in the opposing army saw them mentioned housekeeper can tak lish 
kneel as they sang verse 24. “See,” of cold mashed potatoes, beat ege 
he cried, “the cowards are afraid, they thru them, spread the egged potatoes as 

‘ om a crust over creamed meat scr ind 
are contessing. . “s ’ 98 

. produce a shepherd's pie wl vill 

But a companion who knew the Hu- make one’s mouth water. 
guenots said “When the Huguenots Or she warms her cold mashed potatoes 
fall on their knees, they are ready to | in the double boiler, adding just ittle 

oo ” hot cream or milk, beats them well, and 
ght to the death they taste freshly cooked 
- -——-—-————— The family is especially fond her 
: . potato cakes—round, yellow pats with a 
Washing Silk Underwear crisp brown crust served with creamed 
meat or thinly sliced cold meat 

Little did I think I'd ever be spend- With a dab of rice, a cup of tomatoes, 
ing my egg money for silk underwear,” a bit of celery and green pepper and the 
a farmer's wife said as she brought out gravy left over from lunch, she makes a 
a small tub in which to launder her gar- delicious casserole, or she uses her rice 
ments but I've learned that it pays me gravy and celery to stuff green rg, 
to have a change of silk underwear when and serves them with tomato sau 
I travel It takes little room in packing; Achievements in the culinary re 
I can wash it out myself in the lavatory | as worthy as on canvas or in print. On 
at the hotel, and it needs no ironing the housekeeper gets the knack m- 

My daughter who is in college washes bining left-overs in the right proportions 
her own underwear, and saves enough in to make tasty dishes, she may wv eel 

indry bills to make up for the difference rich, for the art of transforn ft- 
in price, altho now that cottons have gone overs into appetizing dishes mean ey 
30 high there n't as much difference in in the bank. 
price as one n ight think.” isteach 

Sometimes it is more economical to 
spend a little more than to save, espe- | Money From Christmas Cards 
cially in the matter of underwear, but silk 
garments must have silk care. They must To Hearts and Homes 
be washed often and carefully. A rinsing Perhaps some of your reader oe 
out each night of silk stockings or silk interested in learning how I 1 y 
garments worn next to the skin will pro- Christmas money last year by ying 
long the life of the silk. The dust on silk Christmas cards for our neighb i 
bloomers or skirts should be brushed off also sold them as calendars, buy ne 
with a velvet pad made by filling a velvet small yearly calendar pads to pa ny 
bag with cotton. They should be washed own mounts 
with cold or lukewarm water and soap I have a camera, postcard size r 
jelly or soap chips, and rinsed in water ing the year took pictures of point : 
of t} same temperature Wrap in a terest about the neighborhood 0K 
Turkish towel to absorb the surplus mois flower gardens, corn fields, cl at 
ture nd if ironed, use only a lukewarm play, houses and doorways wit! “ 
ire yy yi : er in the door. I also took stock 1 pet 

Silk bloomers over cotton underwear inimals. These I developed and 1 ed 
give more warmth than woolen underwear attractively. I bought suitable er pee 
The dressing in new silk socks and stock- | 29d different patterns of Christi ; 
ings should be washed out before they are | #!S0 a few“'not to be opened til = 
worn. mas” stickers 

oe, I began selling these in Noven nd 

: while I didn’t make a fortune, | - 

T S handsome profit over expenses. | a 
he Christmas ale then to have a good stock in reset 5 

An lIowa reader writes: year for last-minute buyers. I co v6 

“Our Ladies’ Aid Society is planning a sold far more last year had I ant d 
pre-Christmas sale of articles suited for | this demand. 
gifts. Can you give us any ideas on what I also learned the demand for st- 
are the best sellers at a sale of this mas messages to go with the I 
kind?” have been scanning Christmas und 

The best sellers are little articles of poetry columns all year for cl 168 
every-day need which are ‘‘dolled up” to and verses. I have sheets of thes n 
seem nicer than ordinary, and which can to be handy when I am asked to 
be sold at fron = cents to $2 write. Some clever people can't of 

Aprons are probably the very best sell- a suitable message on the spur of - 
ers at any sal These should be prac- ment, but the message adds a |} al 
tical and v ible. The quality of articles touch when written by the sender h 
sold at a church sale carries with it an is liked. 
advert nt for future sales Christmas cards are becoming tl! st 

If I bought an apron of you last year, popular gift for small remembran¢ id 
which is easily laundered, which washes these bits from the home place at re 
well and looks well, I am going to wait to be well received. 
for your sale this year. If prices have SUBSCRIBER 
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Gleanings 


etimes it seems as if we couldn’t 

ibly leave our work at home to attend 

but when we do go, we come 

with bits of lore gleaned from the 

nees of others which more than 

p for time lost in the home. The 

y we begrudged the time, yet here 
we learned: 

A librarian told us she did all her past- 

powdered paste prepared for the 





ing wit! 

use of paper-hangers. It is sold by the 
pound and lasts a very long time. A 
teas] iful of the powder makes a good 
deal of paste. It must be mixed only as 
need We recommended this to a young 


mother whose tots of three and four 
spend much time cutting out with dull- 
pointed scissors and pasting animals and 
farm buildings on stiff paper for a farm. 
The mother cuts heavy paper in long 
strips. pastes them together, and the chil- 
dren do the rest. 

An artist suggested that we try steam- 
nares vase, the carving of which 


ing a Be 
ed become clogged with silver polish, 
over the wash boiler. This loosens the 
powde! ind dust and makes it more easily 
cleaned : 

A good cook who is trying to economize 
on hi priced gas, gave us her way of 
quick-baking potatoes, She pours boiling 
water over the potatoes for baking, and 
lets them stand in it for fifteen minutes 
befo itting them into the oven. 

A y whose garden is a joy told us 
how e made rose cuttings in the fall by 
digs . hole deep enough to bury two- 
third f a glass fruit jar, on the south 
side of the house. In this hole she set 
her 1 cuttings three or four inches 
dee} i covered them with the fruit jar, 

Lit space around with dirt The 

d not be removed till after dan- 
ost 





ost always happens that the club 
meet give more than they take—to 
gay | ing of the inspirational effect. 





Wide Skirts for Narrow 


“You have a new dress!” we exclaimed 
when r guest removed her coat. 

“Look again!” She turned around slow- 
ly. It's made from that narrow-skirt, 
one-piece dress I had last year. You 


know that skirt had just two widths in it. 


I slit each width, making a four-panel 
effect, and cut enough from the bottom 
of tl kirt to make an inch-wide facing 
for the panels, bringing the facing to a 
point at the junction of each panel. Then 
Imade a drop skirt of an old black skirt, 
and have a dress I like better than when 
it was new.” 

Another artist with her needle haa a 


one-piece dress which was very narrow 
about the hips and in the shoulders, but 
otherwise large enough. She remodeled 
it by inserting dart-shaped lengths of 
black satin. 

Combinations of two colors of materials 
and of plaids and plain goods are so much 
in vogue now that the task of the home 


dressmaker is lightened. The woman who 
can 1 ‘e a new dress from an old one 
has as much reason to be proud of her 
achievement as the artist who interprets 


his vision on canvas or in stone. 


. . 
Hominy Dishes 

Hominy and Cheese—To make a casser- 

ole of hominy and cheese, take a piat of 

hominy, 1% cups of cheese cut fine, % 

cup celery diced, %™% cup of onions 

chopped fine, 2 cups of white sauce, 2 ta- 


blespoons of salt, and %4 teaspoon of pep- 
per. bake in casserole alternating the 
layer f hominy and cheese. Pour the 
white iuce over the top Sake half an 
hour 

The can hominy is used to make hom- 
ny bread For this take 1 can of hom- 
iny. ground, 1 compressed yeast cake, 1 
table nm of salt, 2 medium sized pota- 
toes, boiled and mashed, 1 tablespoon of 
Sugar and about 4 cups of flour. Mix 
hominy and notatoces with the water, salt 
and sugar Add yeast, dissolved in luke- 


wirm water, and flour enough to knead. 
Let raise till double, knead and put in 
loave Let raise until double its size the 
BECO! time, and bake an hour in hot 
oven Will keep moist a long time. 
Mak sur loaves 


Cookery for the Sick 


One who has been sick must be built up 
by good. food. Since the appetite of a 
Bi on is capricious, this means in- 
fir in the cooking and serving of 
the id’s meals. It is best not to 
ask t the invalid wants, but to have 
the + a surprise. Hot milk given 
ofte mall quantities is of great ser- 
Vice ilding up the strength. This 
many given with a seasoning of salt 


a | er, in the form of milk soups or 
cust or made into gruel or porridge. 


Pit ith lids are to be had, and these 
are ul in serving the hot milk dishes. 
TI a mystery about covered dishes 
wt ntices the siek one’s curiosity. 

It re agreeable to pour one’s own 
milk a fresh cup than to drink from 
@ ce Which has had the milk slopped 
Over side, as often happens when it 
'S Carried in the cup. 

Cream can be served whipped, as a 





sauce, or given in the form of custard. 
Fresh eggs baked in cream are delicious. 
A glass ramekin is a good container, and 
holds the heat. 

Dry toast lightly buttered, milk toast, 
or tod’st dipped in boiling water and then 
baked in cream are allowable. 

Baked apples, prunes and oranges are 
good tray dishes when daintily served: An 
attractive way of serving the orange is to 
peel it, and then with a very sharp knife 
cut down between_the sect{ns, removing 
the meat of the section but leaving the 
skin which divides the sections. Arrange 
these on a small plate like a star fish, 
and in the center put a mound of pow- 
dered sugar. 

The white of an egg may be coaxed 
down the patient by whipping it into a 
little baked apple or apple sauce. 

Baked potato is one of the first vege- 
tables allowed the invalid. Remove the 
inside, mash fine and season with a little 
cream. Baked potatoes should be mealy. 
Macaroni may also be served with cream. 
Dainty dishes and silver make the tray 
attractive. 











Fashion Department 


The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit per- 
fectly and allow allseams. Twelve cents each pre- 
paid. Order by number and give size orage, Write 
plainly and be sure and sign yourname and address 

Address all orders to PATTERN DSPARTMENT OF 
Wacvaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 











A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER. 
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No. 8799—Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Cut in sizes 16 and 18 years and 36 to 42 
inches bust measure 

No. 9781—Ladies’ Waist 
to 42 inches bust measure. 

No. 9776—Ladies’ Overall Apron—Cut in 
sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure 

No. 9651—Ladies’ Dress—Cut in sizes 36 
to 42 inches bust measure 

No. 8813—Ladies’ House Dress—Cut in 
sizes 36 to 44 inches bust measure 

No 33—Boys’ Suit—Cut in sizes 2, 4 
and 6 years. 

No. 9774—Girls’ Dress—Cut in sizes 4 to 
14 years. 

No. 9768—Girls’ and Child’s Coat—Cut in 
sizes 2 to 12 years 


-Cut in sizes 36 






patterns will be sent to any 
address on receipt of 12 cents each. A 32- 
page fashion magazine, containing all the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, etc., 
sent on receipt of 5 cents Remit in 
stamps, and send all orders to the Pat- 
tern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 
Moines, Iowa Allow about ten days for 
delivery of patterns or fashion magazine. 


The above 


Blouse— 





— SSS 


: Look under the lid | : 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE”, 


G.USPAT. 





Be sure it is a Venrebss 


Both the picture 


“His Master’s 


Voice” and the 


word “Victrola” are exclusive trademarks of the Victor 


Talking Machine Company. 


When you see these 


trademarks on a sound-reproducing instrument or 
record, you can be sure it was made by the Victor 


Company. 


Being a registered trademark, the word 


“Victrola” cannot lawfully be applied to other than 


Victor products. 


For your own protection see that the 


instrument you buy bears these famous Victor trade- 
marks. They are placed on all Victor instruments and 


records to protect our customers from substitution. h 

Look under the lid! 
which have no lid, these trademarks appear on the 
One or both 
appears on the label of all Victor Records. 


side of the cabinet. 


On the portable styles 


of them also 


Victrola | 


RCS. U.9. PAT. OFF. 


Victor bane Machine Con C Camden, | N. J 











GENUINE 





Name ‘‘Bayer’’ identifies 
genuine Aspirin introduced to 
physicians in 1900. Insist on 
unbroken packages of 





Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of 
Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 





BARN PAINT, $1.35 PER GAL.ON 


Get factory pric es on all patnts. We guar- 
antee the qualit We pay the freight 
FRANKLIN COLOR WORKS, Dep't W 
Franklin, indiana 


When writing | to advertisers _ men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 





Dye Old, Faded 
Dress Material 


“Diamond Dyes” Make Shabby Apparel 
Stylish and New—So Easy Too. 





Don’t worry about perfect results. Ose 
“Diamond Dyes,” guaranteed to give # 
mew, rich, fadeless color to any fabri 
whether wool, silk, linen, cotton or mix 
goods,—dresses, blouses, stockings, skirts 
children’s coats, draperies, —everything! 

A Direction Book is in package. 

To match any material, have dealeg 
show you “Diamond Dye” Color Card. 


Wells and Richaréson Co., Burlington, V& 


New Oliver 





Typewriter 
For Only $64 


This is your great opportu- 
nity to own a fine $100 Oliver 
at a $36 saving. Brand new. 
And on easy terms of $4 per 
month. Our new plan explains 
free trial offer. Write for it 
We'll also send our new 
booklet, “The Oliver on the 
Farm,” which explains the 
many uses, how to systematize 
accounts and correspondence, 
Send for information today, 












Whe OLIVER Toswiiter Grroang 
3368 Oliver Typewriter Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill. 





ey 





KODAK FINISHING 


Enlarging, Copying, Reproducing old treasured pic- 
tures our specialty. Prices on application. Speei 

Offer: We wil! finish one roll film (not pack), any 
size, furnish 6 superfine prints for 25c with order. 
Money back if we fall to please Send next film. 
signiag your name and address. MOREAU FINISH- 
ING SERVICE, 668 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn, 











Cranberries 


Cranberries should 
be served with 
every meal 


As a zestful relish with all meats, 
hot or cold, serve cranberry 
sauce. Try this recipe— 


Cranberry Sauce 


One quart cranberries, two cups 
boiling water, 14 to two cups sugar. 
Boil and water together for 
five minutes; skim; add the cran- 
berries and boil stirring 
minutes is usually sufficient) 
Re- 


pop- 


supar 


without 
(hive 
until all the skins are broker 
move from the fire when the 


ping stops. 


As a spread on bread or cake try 
this delicious jelly- 


Cranberry Jelly 


Cook until soft the desired quantity 
of cranberries with 14 pints of water 
for each 2 quarts of berries. Strain 


the juice through a jelly bag. 


Measure the juice and heat it to the 
boiling point. Add 1 cup of sugar 
for every 2 cups of juice; stir until 
the sugar is dissolved; boil briskly 
for five minutes; skim, and pour into 
glass tumblers, porcelain or crock- 


ery molds. 

8 Ibs. of cranberries and 2} Ibs. 
of sugar make 10 tumblers of 
beautiful jelly. 


As a most delicious dessert try 
this recipe 


Cranberry Pie 


Have ready a partly baked pastry 
shell. Pour in sauce when cold, 
made by the sauce recipe, 
put strips of pastry over the top, and 
finish baking in a moderate oven, 


above 


Always cook cranberries in por- 
celain-lined, enameled or alumi- 
num vessels— never in tin. 

A recipe folder, containing many 
ways to use and preserve cran- 
berries, will be sent free on 
request, 


American Cranberry Exchange 
90 West Broadway, New York 
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FOUR LITTLE FARMERS 


By VERA AND HELENE NYCE 





CORN SHOCKS AND COFFEE 


Hired Man felt in his bones that some- 
usually 


T WAS most exciting at 
Grandpa’s on this sharp, 
frosty morning. “Now, 
children,” he said, “I'll 
give you fifty cents for 
each corn you 





shock of 
husk And that’ll give 
to pay Hired Man for his 
and some for Hallowe’en be- 
but they were happy. Hired 
uch a lot of 
they 


you a chance 


overalls 
sides.”” My! 
Man wished he could earn 
money. And Tommy thought 


ought to do the whole corn field thém- 
selves. Hardy looked dubious at that 
statement. And Grandpa smiled; but 
Hired Man shouted: “Haw, haw! Hark 
at Tommy now!” You see, he knew 
what slow work it is. So Cook packed 
a big dinner pail for Hired Man. But 


said airily, “You needn’t pack 
, Cook, for likely we'll 
be thru by noon!” “Humph!” Cook 
sniffed, and returned to her work. 
Tommy joined the others, and Flossie 


Tommy 
any dinner for u 


said: “Why, Tommy, where’s our din- 
ner?” “T thought we wouldn’t need 
any, Flossie,” he replied; “ ’cause we'd 


a 
6 a a. 


better get the field finished by 
noon.” “Now, Tommy Kirby, 
how can you be so foolish; it’d 
take us days and days!” Hardy re 
proved: “Never mind, Flossie, 


get dinner for us when it’s time.” Hired 
oon had a big pile of beautiful 


man 
golden ears. Flossie and Hardy had 
nice middle-sized ones, and even Little 
John Hopover had worked so steadil) 





lll go | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Dine 
S ie 
de, | 
ee 

that he had a modest little pile But 
Tommy-—well, Tommy knew a better 
way anyhow. So he ran to the house 
for it. It was Hired Man’s razor. 


Grandma was baking cookies when he 
reached the kitchen. They had spice in 
them and he smelled it ’way across the 
field. She gave Tommy one for him- 


Le we 








nw 
-*» 
a)» * 
* & 
self, and one each for the corn husk- 


ers. They were very good, and the field 
Not one cooky ever 
Tommy felt so sorry 
when it was too late. But someone was 
glad—the pretty white ducks followed 
him, joyfully eating the crumbs he had 
dropped on the way If Hired Man 


away. 
reached it—and 


so far 





had seen what Tommy was brandishing 


when he arrived at the corn field! But 
Hired man was too busy to see any- 
thing but his work. And Tommy 


opened the precious razor and whacked 
at an ear of corn. “Hurrah! Here’s 
the way—come quick, Hired Man; I’ve 
nost got an ear off already!” Now 

















thing was #vrong—there was 
when Tommy was so 
joyful. And he was 
shocked and_ horri- 
fied. And he said, 



















Lt 


~ 


“and o’ Goshen, Tommy! I’d rather 
have the price of the razor than the old 
overalls. My brand-new razor!” he 
groaned. “I say, Tommy, you'd better 
quit work or I won’t have a thing tomy 
name.” And Hired Man groaned again 
as he slipped the razor in his pocket. 
Tommy joyfully took 


i that as permission to 










leave. He was tired 
anyway. 
And he 








coaxed Little John away, too Then 
John found a pretty little toad. And 
they decided the poor little thing should 
be taken to the house, ’cause it might 














freeze outdoors, gut neither of them 
cared to go to the house at once. So 
Tommy said: “I know whattodo! Let’: 
put it in Hired Man’s dinner pail. We 
can put the 

ainner un- 

der this 

corn shock 7, 

and it will 

be pe rfect- 

ly safe, and 

Hired Man 


ought to be 
very glad 


to lend his 





pail to save a toad.” So the toad was 
saved—tho he didn’t quite like it—and 
the pretty ducks found the dinner. And 
they chattered and ate and ate and 
chattered. They were fond of .sand- 
wiches and meat. They liked dough- 
nuts, too. Such a feast they never re- 
membered having. Pres- 
ently it was twelve o'clock 


hed eee 6 - 









? 


or 


a 


zx 


and Hired Man called to Tommy to ask 
Cook for a kettle of coffee for him. And 


while he and John were gone, Hired 
Man rested ‘gainst a corn shock. And 
he was so tired he fell asleep. And when 
Tommy and John came flying back, 


they piled up one side of a shock and 
the 
shock 


was the 
which 


other. It 


gainst 


coasted down 





oh. 
Hired Man slept. Tommy landed on 
his head. Luckily the coffee spilled on 
the shock instead of down Hired Man’s 


neck But he woke up with a yell 
“That Tommy again!” It was a good 
thing for Tommy that Flossie and 
Hardy came up just as Hired man 
opened his dinner pail. Hired Man 


would have liked to shake Tommy when 
he found the toad. But Flossie and 














Hardy soothed his feelings. An, 


1 th 


ey 
ran to the house for a fresh supply ¢¢ 
doughnuts and pie and sandwiches fo. 
all; and coffee for Hired Man : ilk 


for the others. And Flossie sai, 
says that Tommy doesn’t desery; 
thing, but she hopes if he’s allow 
dinner, he’ll behave for the r« + 
day.” As for Hired Man, the w: ed 
dinner pail entirely restored , 
humor and he told the most 4d, 
stories until quite time to 

work. 


Candy for Children 


A “Subscriber” writes: 

“If sugar is a good V 
fuss about feeding a child of 
years candy?” 


food 


Sugar is accused of spoilin 
teeth as well as his digesti 
way this comes about is beca 
gar which is taken into the 
sorbs the mineral salts and 
lime in the blood. Since the 
have lime salts, it withdraw 
teeth and bones what it need ‘ 
consequence of weakened |} } 
teeth. If the enamel of the te: 
micro-organisms get in 
rapidly crumble away. 
If the child’s ration suppli 1 
mineral salts, and sugar or cand , 
as a food, it will not be a dar In 
fact, every one needs a certain t of 
Sweetness in the ration. grow! g 
less harmful than white sugar 
made sorghum molasses is a f 
for the family. 
If you 


combination 


and 


have never tried 

with ham or bac« 

spread, try it the next time 

ham Pour off the surplus 

the brown gravy in the pan, tl} 

ghum molasses slowly till the is 

absorbed. It makes a carame!l- a 

which most children like. 

give brown su 

ened slightly with rich cream j 

for bread and butter 
Children must have 

bones to be well Giving can: 

dren is usually to satisfy a self e 

on the part of the parent $ 

candy why shouldn't the bat t? 

She can’t eat it herself in t 

of the child without giving hin d 

wants it. 


For dessert 


good teetl 1 


she 
take 

damage larg: 
and 


It is what the sugar 
blood that does the 
and green foods 


indulged in 


milk some¢ egg 


may be 


The Farmer’s Ideal Wi 


In a government report it is s 
farmer's wife is now so occupied 
cial affairs that has lost t! 
making butter and jam and d the 
work of the farm that her grar 
did. This results in a great econ ss 
to the country.” 


e 


she 


The farmer's wife in early days } 
half-past two, 

And shined the plows and milked t ws 
and put the prunes to stew 

The breakfast for the hands sh: 
the stroke of four, 

{nd then she'd bake her bread ; ke 
and scrub the kitchen floor 

sut nowadays the farmer's wife time 
to call her own— 

“Good gracious!’ says the go 
“how idle she has grown!” 


The farmer’s wife, in times { by, 
brought up the calves and lar 

And sacked the oats and fed t tes 
and smoked the hickory har 

And when she’d cooked three ¢ t, DIB 


meals, she cheerfully aros¢ 

And with her churn sat down 
money for her clothes, 

But now often visits round 
sips like as not— 

“My goodness!” says the gs 
“how worthless she has got!” 


she 


The wife 
from 


day 


farmer's 
wholly free 
Twelve hours a 
putting up 
children dangling at 
seventh on her arm, 
‘d gamely set herself to get 
gage off the farm. 

now she sometimes takes ¢ 
city women 
“Great heavens!” 
‘what 


some years 
nerves; 
she'd slave 
preserves 


Six her 


She 
But 
do— 


the gs 
is she coming to!” 


cries 


The farmer's wife 
of toil and te 
happier 
when under 
farmer got 
how always found 
ideal who toiled 
rested—underground. 
But now sometimes her years add 


departed fror 
ars 

climes, in those ¢ 
thirty 
another 


For 
years 
The mate 


wife thru 


The 


full allotted sum 
“Great Scott!" exclaims the gov t 
“how shiftless she’s becemé 
San 


Montague, in 
Examiner. 


—James J 
Francisco 


—— 


they 


. hatred and persecution. They evident- 
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(Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 





Lessons are as they were made originally by Henr 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesso 
the quarterly reviews. 

Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer fs copyrighted 








C. 


Except when announcement fs made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 


iuced by any other paper until spectal written permission has been obtained. 


y Wallace, with such slight c/*nges as may occa- 
ntext. This statement may not alwsys apply to 


. The Sabbath Schoo! Lesson must not be repro- 


5) 














The Twelve Sent Forth 
(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for November 21, 1920. Matthew, 10. 
Printed, Matthew, 10:3-8, 29-31, 37-42.) 


twelve Jesus sent forth, and 
charged them, saying, Go not into any 
way of the Gentiles, and enter not into 
any city of the Samaritans: (6) but go 
rather to the Iost sheep of the house 


of Israel. (7) And as ye go, preach, 


saving, The kingdom of heaven is at 
hand (8) Heal the sick, raise the 
dead, cleanse the lepers, cast out de- 
mol freely ye received, freely give. 


“(20) Are not two sparrows sold for 
a penny? and not one of them shall 
fall to the ground without your Fath- 
but the very hairs of your 
(31) Fear not 


er: (30) 


head are all numbered. 


therefore: ye are of more value than 
mal parrows. 

“(37) He that loveth father or moth- 
er more than me is not worthy of me; 
and that loveth son or daughter 
more than me is not worthy of me. 
(38) And he that doth not take his 
cros and follow after me is not 
wor of me. .(39) He that findeth his 
life ill lose it; and he that loseth 
his life for my sake shall find it. (40) 
He that receiveth you receiveth me, 
and him that receiveth me receiveth 
him that sent me. (41) He that re- 
ceiveth a prophet in the name of a 
prophet shall receive a prophet’s re- 
ward: and he that receiveth a right- 


eous man in the name of a righteous 


man shall receive a righteous man’s 
rewa (42) And whosoever shall give 
to drink unto one of these little ones 


acup of water only, in the name of a 
verily I say unto you, he shall 
in no wise lose his reward.” 


adiscipte 


To get the proper viewpoint of the 


lesson it is necessary to mention some 
occurrences which Matthew does not 
record, and which rendered this mis- 
sion of the twelve necessary in the 


carrying out of His work. From Luke, 
8:19-20. we learn that His mother and 
His brethren had come to see Him, but 


He declined to see them. They were 
evidently greatly alarmed for His saf- 
ety in view of the gathering storm of 


ly felt that He was going too far, was 


wearing Himself out, perhaps raising 
needless opposition. His answer was 
substantially the same as what He had 


given to 
when He 


His mother in the temple 
was only twelve years old: 
that family relations must give way to 
the work of the Father. Probably with 
@ view to calming their fears and giv- 


ing them a clearer insight into His 
work He pays a visit to His mother at 
Naazreth. While there He goes to the 
Synagogue on the Sabbath, awakens 
bitter opposition and narrowly escapes 
deat t the hands of his fellow town ;- 
men. (Mark, 6:1-6.) 

Three other things happened about 
this time. An insurrection had occurred 
in Jerusalem, led by the Galileans, 


Which was summarily suppressed by 


the Roman power. The soldiers under 


the ler of Pilate even entered the 
ten ind put to death some of these 
t nt Galileans while they were 
kill their own sacrifices. (Luke, 
13:1-2.) It was felt in Galilee that 
tem) profanation was added to mur- 
dk making some improvements 
in t 


city, the tower of Siloam had 
fal and killed eighteen men; and 
this regarded as 2 judgment for 
obeying the Romans even by doing ser- 
Vile work. (Luke, 13:4.) More impor- 
tant than all, Herod had murdered 





John the Baptist for rebuking him for 
the crime of incest. There was, there- 


fore, tremendous excitement thruout 
all Galilee. 
The multitudes were hungering to 


hear the Word, and moved the heart of 
Jesus with compassion because they 
were distressed and scattered, as 
sheep without a shepherd. The har- 
vest was plenteous. Notwithstanding 
the bitter opposition of the Scribes and 
Pharisees and all this political and so- 
cial turmoil, the common people were 
really anxious to hear the Word. Jesus 
felt that at this time of unrest and dis- 
quiet He must have help, and at once, 
and no one could help Him except His 
own disciples, who had been with Him 
as pupils for a year and a half. They 
hea seen His mighty works. They had 
opportunity to catch His spirit, and 
absolute faith in Him; and so, after 
clothing them with power to do in His 
name the mighty works which they 
had seen Him do, He sends them forth 
on their first mission. Before this they 
had been pupils or disciples. He now, 





so to speak, organizes them into a mis- | 
sionary society, them apostles, | 
that is, men sent on a mission. 

He limits their field. They were not 
to go to the Gentiles, that is, to the 
heathen country eastward the 
lake, nor northward into Tyre and Si- 
don. They were not even to go to their 
kindred in Samaria. To do either of 
these things would needlessly discred- 
it them with the Jews and provoke 
greater hostility. The instruction as to 
their manner of working practically 
excluded them from Judea and from 
the synagogues in Galilee. They were 
not qualified to deal with the Pharisee 
and Sadducee, the lawyer and the 
priest. Their mission was to the com- 
mon people, the “lost sheep of the 
house of Israel. There was the present 
harvest. These hungry peopl who 
looked up like sheep to their leaders 
and were not fed, now needed instruc- 
tion. 

They needed to know that the king- 
dom of heaven was at hand. That was 
to be the text of their preaching, the 
main theme: “The kingdom of heaven 
is at hand.” This was the theme upen 
which Jesus had been preaching all 
these months, and the character of 
which He has elucidated in the Sermon 
on the Mount. As their credentials He 
gave them power to do just what He 
had done—to heal the sick, to cleanse 
the lepers, to raise the dead, to cast 
out demons. He had never given them 
that power before. To do these things 
Himself means one thing; to give those 
who believed in Him that power was 
another, and from the standpoint of 
the public would be a vastly greater 
thing. The kingdom of heaven must 
indeed be coming, when those who are 
in the kingdom can do works which in 
their very nature require a delegated 
Divine power. The fact that this pow- 
er could be delegated and was dele- 
gated was a matter of the most tremen- 
dous significance to the people, espe- 
cially in their state of mind. 

Tho clothing them with this Divine 
power, He remembers their human 
weaknesses. He keeps them away from 
the heathen and from what were re- 
garded as the religious classes, who 
were then the cavilers and doubters. 
Knowing their weakness, He sent them 
out two by two, as we learn from the 
parallel passage in Mark. There is 
profound philosophy in this. A man’s 
courage is greatly strengthened if he 
has another man to stand by him. This 
grows out of the deepest instincts of 
human nature. Altho we are not told 


calls 


across 





so, no doubt He paired them off with 
infinite wisdom, so that the strength 
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Wi your chil 
have good teeth 
all through life ? 


RUSHING the teeth in the morning and surely 
at bed time, is more than a clean habit—it is 
a necessary protection for grown-ups and even 
more for children, Start your children right on 
the road to good health. The delicious flavor of 
Colgate’s makes them /ike to clean their teeth, 
Colgate’s is a great help in the case of children 
who object to the “medicine-taste” or “burning” 
sensation of strong!y-drugged dentifrices. 
Colgate’s is sold everywhere—or 
send 2c for generous trial tube, 
COLGATE & CO., Dep’t 57, 199 Fulton St, 
New York 

























LOW IN PRICE 
BIG IN VALUE 


These are Real Coats 
and Real Bargains 
for any Man. 








Fur Reproductions of Black Bear, 
Brown Bear or Muskrat—take your 
choice in any of these styles: 

Plain coat, 50 inches long ; “snappy” 
belted model, 46 inches long ; Reefer with 
flap and muff pockets, 36 inches long. 

We cannot over estimate these re- 
markably warm and luxurious lookin 
coats —simply examine them yourself 
and be convinced that they are truly 
Bargains — exceptionally inexpensive. 

At Your Dealer’s 

















Eastern Distributor; The Owen Company, Boston, Mass. 

Western Distributor: Milwaukee Tanning & Clothing Co. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

California Distributor: Edwin F. Merry, San Francisco, Cal 

















More Alfalfa and 
Clover Per Acre! 
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Send for This 
Free Book! 


The systematic use of 
Agricultural Gypsum as- 
sures bigger yields of al- 
falfa and clover. Our illus- 
trated book tells how and 
why. It is packed full of 
facts that will help you to 
make more profits per 
acre. Send for the book 
today. It will be mailed 
promptly, postpe*d. Ad- 


aress 


Gypsum Industries 

Association 

15, 111 W. Monroe St. 
Chicago, Il. 


Dept. 


our Building Supply Dealer has 
Agricultural Gypsum in stock 











'E b00kKH IDES 
“" ON TANNED 


Every reader of this 
hould have a copy 
book on fur 


Paper « 
f us free 


en, fur 
, that 
rder 


skins ‘of smaller animals } 

You save 25° to 50°) on 1 furs when 
you furnish the hides and skins yourself and 
you get a job of we rk fro ; guar 
anteed. Write for free style 


ay TANNING co. 
p21e@ S. E. F Des Moines, lowe 








Learn to Grade Furs! 


Write today for our Free Book 
which tells how. Full instructions in 
Fur Grading told in plain and simple 
language that all can understand. Study our 
“Trappers Manual"’—it will teach you how to 
tell if you are getting a square deal in the 
grading of your furs, the only nomk on fur 
Teting ever Bu published. Free to Trappers. 

and Trappers’ “Supply cat- 
Paras: Get tolls information aboutour ‘Smoke 
Pump,” the er invention el — 





A card or letter 2 all 
SeSrmation FREE. tt 


oecece FUR COMPANY 





213 N. Main Street St. Louls, Mo. 











Ship your hides to Gouna, the 
= reliable tanner, 
housands of others are ae 
beauti 








Next World-Grisis ‘2-=- 


Introduction by Rev. James M. Gray, ©. 0. 
WORLD- CONDITIONS never so unsettled; unrest, 


uncertainty, eve re. The Great World-War 
settied ne great world-issues. Bitterness and hatred, 
greed and graft, prevail. There is portaioty of more 
wer. Portentous signs appear. he Bible any- 
thing to say on the approaching B-41-. it has! 
BY This book shows clearly the cortaintyes such a crisis, 
tts character and outcome,—ail from Bible view wpeint. 

20 pages, with four full-pere diagrams, $1.5 


Bible Institute Colpertage Ass'n 819 N.LaSalle, Chieage 





When writing to advertisers men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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aS of one might supplement the weakness 


of another. 

He did not allow 
special preparation 
A evidently 


them to make any 
for this journey. It 
not a long They 
take any money of any 
kind with them, not even the little 
bra “coppers,” as we would 
ay. They were to carry no wallet nor 
an extra coat nor extra shoes, but to go 
hod with sandals. They were to throw 
themselves absolutely upon the people 
whom they to serve, on the prin- 
ciple that a man who does a kind deed, 
actually does it, will so win the confi- 
of those whom he that 
his temporary wants will be supplied. 


one. 


were not to 


pieces, 


were 


serves, 


From one of the parallel passages we 
learn that they to spend no time 
in useless salutations. (The Oriental 
is the most polite of men and wastes a 
vast deal of time in the outward forms 
of salutation.) This shows the urgency 
of their mission, the fact that the work 


were 


must be done immediately. When they 
were to go into a town, they were to 
make inquiries as to the people best 
disposed to hear the gospel. Having 
ascertained this fact, they were to go 
to the house and salute it in the ordi 
nary manner of polite salutation If 
their information had been correct and 
the people of that house gave them 
proper welcome, they were to stay 

ere as long as they staid in that town. 
That was to be their headquarters 
here people who desired to hear their 
message could « If they were not 
kindly received, they were to spend no 
time in dispute or argument, but sim- 
py to shake the dust off thcir feet 
against it and go elsewhere. The re 
ponsibilit would rest upon those 
who, having had an offer of a place in 
the kingdom, refused 

We can thus picture these apostle 
on their journey, earnest, sincere men 
with a mission, men with a message, 
men who had no time to waste while 


delivering it, men who were prepared 
to do the same mighty works of which 
the people had heard for over a year 
all thruout Galilee, men who were pre- 
pared to endure whatever might come 
upon them, without resentment, con 
tent simply to testify in the name of 
their Master against those who refused 
+1 


1e glad tidings 





The lesson covers that part of the in 
tructions which relates to this first 
journey (It must have been a brief 
one, for the territory covered by Jesus 


about the size of 
read the 


at this time 
two of our 


was 
counties.) If we 


only 


omitted portion, we will find that these 
instructions were preparatory to the 
instructions which the apostles would 
require for their larger mission to the 


“Ye shall 


cities of 


Jewish people. For we read, 
not have gone through the 
Israel, till the Son of man be come, 


which evidently refers to the destruc- 


” 


tion of Jerusalem by the Romans. 
Those who selected the lesson text 
have added the last three verses of 


these longer and more far-reaching in- 
structions, but which apply to the first 
mission as well as to the more perma- 
nent work of these apostles. He assures 
them that the man who receives one of 
them clothed with His power receives 
Jesus Himself, and that the man who 
receives him receives the Father, and 
shall receive a reward, whether he 
were a prophet or a teacher or simplya 
righteous man doing good work in his 
daily life. Then He goes on to pro- 
rounce a blessing upon the pe .nle, 
however poor, who entertain them and 
help them in this work, even tho the 
help given amounts to nothing more 
than giving a drink of cold water to a 
thirsty traveler on a hot day. These 
epostles, tho clothed with power from 
the Master, were yet but “little ones,” 
inexperienced in their work; but weak 
and inexperienced as they were, He 
would stand by them in the faithful 
discharge of their duties. 


Cost of Tractor Operation in lowa—The 
cost to Iowa farmers of plowing an acre 
with a two-ton tractor is $1.76. The 
three-ton tractor costs 4 cents less. These 
figures are announced by the agricultural 
engineering specialists of the Iowa ex- 
periment station at Ames. 












His Necessity 
Your Privilege 





Railroad men live with one 
eye on the dials of their 
watches, making every effort 
to have trainsleave and arrive 
ontime. Conductorsand en- 
gineers must carry reliable and 





| accurate timepieces. 

i Farmers, also, are relying 
i more and more on the 
i Hamilton—‘*The Watch of 


i Railroac On the 


1 Accuracy.” 





“The 


why shouldn’t you have 








farm, exact time may not bea i 

matter of life or danger; bi it Engineer Frank R. Lippincott pil F 

. . the ** Twentieth Century Limited” out bi 

there 18s no place where time of Chicago on its first lapto New Y | 

Engineer Lippincott is a veteran of for | 

counts more than on the years, and has been a pilot of the“ ‘i 

tury’’ since that famous train was f H) 

farm. inaugurated. He carriesa Hamiltona i 
i has done so for ten years, 





amiltondpatch | 


Watch of Railroad Accuracy” i 


¥ 


a Hamilton? Jt would 





And 
4ihG 
cost you no more, and the farmer who carries reliable 
time can plan his busy day as a railroad chief plans hi 
trail edule There is deep personal satisfaction, more 
over, in precision and accuracy. 
; e a= , } 
Price range from $40 to $200, Movements alone, $2: 
(in ¢ s $27.00) and up. 
Shall we ser you “The Timekeeper’—our booklet? 
“The Timekceper tells how tocare fora tir vatch. The 
different Hamiltons are illustrated and: prices given, 
HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
$$ — — _ | 
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With sample of 
bait, we will 
send _ you also 
free, Secrets of 
the Woods,Game 
Laws, Bargain 
Book for Hunters 
and Trappers, all 
Silberman Helps. 
Write at once; lim- 
ited number sent 
to trappers 
only. 


ful bait. 
under water and snow. 


its miraculous power. 


ly known as the 
i pore Sesh of ADproe and 

rappers Sea. ppr 
to Bil [icrman—end get ‘The 


FREE Wonder Bait, 


send a postal, 





Silberman 
Wonder Animal Bait 


Don’t miss getting FREE sample of this wonder- 
Only bait successfully holding its scent 


catches when others fail. 


No other fur house does as much for the trapper. 
54 Years Satisfying Shippers is our record. National- 
ngs with a Million Friends. Honest, Lib- 


al. Be sure to get our tags. Ship 


gain Book, Latest Prices on all Furs. Just 


Iberman & Sons 


LEADING HOUSE IN THE BEST MARKET 


509 Silberman Building 
Backed by Over $2,000,000 and Trappers Seal of Approval. 





Brings more and bigger 
Thousands will testify to 


Larger Returns won for us the 


Check That Satisfies. 
Secrets of the Woods, Bar 








All sent FREE! 















Chicago, Ill. 















NOW READY TO 


Detroit, Mich. 





RIED BEET PULP 


Palatable succulent vegetable feed for 
dairy cows, beef cattle, sheep and hogs 


We can take care of orders from any 
part of the country 


The Larrowe Milling Company 


el 


SHIP 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Farm Engineering 
By I. W. DICKERSON 


en 


Subscribers are invited to avail themselves of Mr. 
Dickersun s expert knowledge. He willgiadly answer 
inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. A 
g-cent stamp should accompany each inquiry. 
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Pumping From Two Wells 
at One Time 


An lowa correspondent writes: 





“Am sending you a diagram and de- 
scription of a plan I am using to draw 
water from two wells at the same time 
with one pump. These wells are only 


about six feet apart, the small one 
about two and the large one about 
three and one-half feet in diameter, 
and both about fourteen feet deep. 
The small well was put down several 
yeal igo and gave plenty of water 
until recently. When I put in a grav- 
ity \ +r system, I found that the well 
did t hold enough to fill my tank 
completely at one filling. Therefore I 
dug the three and one-half foot well, 
figuring that I might be able to join 
the two by a pipe near the bottom, but 
striking quicksand made this impos- 
sib! 

pump man told me to put a 
three-way cock in the pipe over the 
small well, then run a pipe from this 
to the bottom of the large well. I did 
so, using 14-inch pipes thruout with a 


check-valve not far from pump and a 
foot valve at bottom of each pipe in 
well, also running a control rod up 


fred fo cormrral 
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0-/64. Purmping fromm two wells af ance. 


thru the platform. Then by opening 
the pipe to one well and closing the 
other, | was able to pump from either 


well as I desired. As the large well 
would still not furnish enough water 
for one filling of the tank, it meant I 
had to change from one well to the 
other once or twice each time I filled 
the tank. This was a good deal of 


trouble, especially if I happened to be 
away from home, and I wondered 
whether I could not arrange some way 
of switching from one well to the other 
automatically. 

“On consulting the engineering de- 
partment, Mr. Dickerson advised me 
that he thought that by removing the 
three-way cock or by leaving both pas- 
8ages open that I could draw from both 
Wells at the same time and that the 
amount drawn by the pump would au- 
tomat cally divide up so that the levels 
inthe two wells would be kept approx- 


imately the same. I did this, removing 
the stop pin se the cock could be 
turned further around, then screwing 
up tight. In one hour’s pumping the 
Water in each well goes down about 
one foot, there being little or no differ- 
ence between the two wells. So far.as 
Ican see I need pay no further atten- 
tion to my two wells.” 


The reason for the level remaining 
the ne in each well despite the dif- 
fere; in their diameter is simple. 
Th tant the level in the small well 
€ets a trifle lower than in the large 


ohe, the water in the large well will 

be more easily raised because the dis- 

tance less. Hence the levels will 

keep ractically even. We should be 

ag to hear from others as to whether 
adv 


ice has turned out good or bad. 
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The Chandler Touring Car 


It Offers So Much More 
For So Much Less 


The Chandler price has It leads because of its endur- 
always, regardless of the de- ance and great motor, unsur- 
mand, been based on cost of passed for flexibility of power. 
production plus a fair profit 
and nothing else. An oversold 
condition of the trade has 
never moved the priceup. And 
today, the Chandler is, by long 
odds, the most closely-priced 
fine car in the American 
market. 


Chandler holds its leader- 
ship among Sixes so distinctly 
because it offers so much more 
for so much less. 


It leads because of its sturdy 
construction throughout and 
the character of service it 
renders to more than eighty 
thousand owners. 


Chandler bodies are of hand- 
some design, roomy and 
comfortable. The open cars 
are upholstered in genuine 
hand-buffed leather, the 
closed cars in silk plush. 


There is a Chandler dealer somewhere 
near you. See him or write us for catalog 
SIX SPLENDID BODY TYPES 


Seven-Passenger Touring, $1895 Four Passenger Roadster, | 895 
Four-Passenger Dispatch, 1975 


Seven-Passenger Sedan, 2995 Four-Passenger Coupe 2895 
(Atl prices f. 0. b. Cleveland, Ohio) 


THE CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Limousine, 3395 
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GALVANIZED CORRUGATED 


This roofing wil 
last 40 years and 
Will not leak 
—is lightning-proof 
fire - proof. 
Does not need 
painting. 
roofing for all 
kinds of farm 
buildings. 


Write for catalog, 

prices and samples 
Steel Roofing & Stamping Works 
510 &. W. 2d &t., 








An Outfit to 
And Increase Profits si jut Neos 
Combination small grain and cob grinder. Easy 
running. Large capacity. Original non-clogging 
construction. Special wear- ‘resisting alloy steel 
ute, oa changed and silent running. 


}OWN Grinder ti, $3 725 


Equipped with 6in. burrs. Capacity 5 to 20 bushels 
per hour. Larger sizes with 8 in. and 10 in. burrs. Ask 
about our special Mill for tractors. Every machine guaranteed. 














Des Moines, lowa 











Waters all kinds of stock. Operates automatically 
No ice in winter—water cool in summer 


Backed by Fourteen Years of Service 


RICHARDS N MFG. CO., afi 











ANTI-FREEZING **'%®" WATERER 


ARAPAHOE, NEB. 


When writing to advertisers, le ase mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 




















Feeding Questions 

















Steer Feeding Problem 


An Illinois correspondent writ« 

“Early in October I put thirt head 
of good Hereford steers, weighing 950 
pounds each, in the corn field, on full 
feed, with two pounds of oil me pel 
head daily If the 13 ket is favor 
able, I intend to ship about Cl 
time. If I don’t ship then, can I put 
them on a ration of silage and oil meal 
for three or four months, with pros- 
pects of making satisfactory g “ 

We are rather doubtful about the 
economy of changing 
have been on a full feed of corn fe 
sixty or ninety «¢ 
age and oil meal with little or no corn 
If these steers are in fa 
by December we are inclined to advise 
shipping them, even tho the market 1 
not altogether tisfactory At the 


good flesh 


time of shipping these steers, our cor 
respondent might buy another load of 
feeders to utilize hi ilage 


Alfalfa Hay vs. Silage for Steers 
In Oregon, where alfalfa hay is more 
plentiful than it is with us and where 


silage i carcer, they have conducted 
some interesting experiments with the 
feeding of alfalfa ha nd if to 
steer One lot received 





daily ration of 36 pounds of alfalf 


and another lot an average daily ra- 
tion of 23 pounds of alfalfa hay and 25 
pounds of silage The lot receiving al 
falfa hay alone gained only .94 of a 
pound daily, or in other words required 
for 100 pounds of gain about 809 


pounds of alfalfa hay. The lot rece 
ing silage in connection with the al 
falfa hay gained 1.93 pounds daily and 
required for 100 pounds of gain about 
1,200 pounds of alfalfa hay and 1,300 
pounds of silage. When silage is added 
to an exclusive alfalfa hay ration it is 
apparently more than equal to alfalfa 
pound for pound. As an exclusive feed, 
alfalfa hay seems to be a failure. It is 
when fed in connection with silage or 
grain that alfalfa hay is so decidedly 
worth while. 

The Oregon station also did some 
experimenting with the,chopping of al- 
falfa hay. They found that when al- 
falfa hay was fed alone, chopping was 
a great help, but when alfalfa was fed 
in connection with grain or silage, the 
chopping was of but little benefit. 


Navy Beans for Hogs 

An Iowa correspondent write 

“What is the feeding value of navy 
beans, pound for pound, as compared 
with corn? Can they be fed raw or 
are they best cooked? In what propor- 
tions should they be fed with other 
feeds?” 

Navy beans in each one hundred. 
pounds contain about sixteen pounds 
of digestible protein and seventythree 
units of energy, as compared with 
about seven pounds of digestible pro- 
tein and eighty units of energy in each 
one hundred pounds of corn. Judging 
from composition alone, we would 
give beans a value of about $1.60 per 
hundred on the same basis that corn is 
worth $1.30 per hundred. 

In experiments at the Michigan sta- 
tion they found that cull navy beans 
when mixed equal parts with corn and 
cooked, produced 1.5 pounds of gain 
daily on hogs and it took only 406 
pounds of the mixture to produce 100 
pounds of gain. When the beans were 
fed alone, it required 421 pounds of 
the cooked beans to make 100 pounds 
of gain and the rate of gain was not 
quite so fast. We do not know of any 
experiments with the raw beans as 
compared with the cooked beans. Un- 
less there is a great quantity of the 
Mavy beans to be gotten rid of, we 
would suggest feeding about one part 
of beans to each five parts of corn and 
in addition feeding the average shote 
about one-fifth of a pound of tankage 
daily. 
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OUR herd goes into winter quarters in the best of condition after the summer 
in pasture. But what condition is it in when it goes back to pasture in the 
spring? The answer depends very largely upon your barn. A poorly venti- | 
lated, damp, insanitary barn will lower the vitality of the healthiest herd. Lack of 
fresh air is indirectly responsible for much tuberculosis, Often disease sets in and 
spreads before the owner is aware of it. The best preventive is plenty of fresh air. 
Dampness ina farm building is a thief that is constantly robbing the owner of 
valuable property and profits on his investment. It rots the timbers of the building 
and hastens the depreciation of everything in it, ( 
The King Aerator drawing moisture With a King System of Ventilation installed fresh air is kept circulating through ’ 
out of a ogy rt ge — every part of the stock room without drafts. Your stock gets plenty of oxygen, . 
meansad msi genclen emeehendnienni and as the temperature of the barn is better regulated your stock is kept more 
King Systems consist of the Aerators comfortable, and excessive moisture is carried out of the building, I 
for the roof, the Foul-Air Flues lead ; 
— a Pty ap Peg There is no guesswork about a King System. When we accept your order for a 
pee price eagrantenye ast ent and placed King System we realize more than you do what responsibility we have undertaken 
according to the requirements of the to ventilate your building. Your ventilating troubles are over; our problem just 
building. begins. Our first move is to study the conditions in the building, then we plan a 


system to fit the buildiug. 


Send for Our Free Book on Barn Ventilation 


Do not let this winter pass without giving your stock the benefits of proper ventilation. We can 
putin a King System at any time—whether the building is old or new. and whether or not the mow 
is fullofhay. If you are going to build a new barn, hog house or poultry house send us the plans 
of the building or tell us about what you will need, and let us plan a King System to be installed 
while the building is being constructed. That is the best time to install it. 


oor soar gran tee care ug KING VENTILATING COMPANY, 1166 Cedar St., OWATONNA, MINN. 


diamond King trade-mark is on the Ventilating Engineers for Farm Buildings and Creameries 


sane eciaiadad 
VENTILATION § = 


““‘Make Good Barns Better” 
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i~ get all the strength and saieg tana oul = 
power out of a horse, he tae. en wagon tongu — 
must be able to plant his feet eS ee a se ee For Your Lousy Hogs, pre 
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Red Tip Calks 





Simply sprinkle on animals or 





will hold a horse up On any street } in their sleeping qaarters 

however slippery; they give Hite DESTROYS LICE g 
him added strength, courage and aaa disease germs. A dry pow: : 
self reliance. They are so made ca ive disinfectant, tor, /" 










use, 


10-Ib. pail, prepaid $2.25 
STANDARD CHEMICAL 
MFG. CO., 


that they wear sharper with use 
and can be renewed when neces- 
sary, in a few minutes. 

No horse owner can afford to 
be without them. Get 


Red Tip Calks 


today from your shoer. 
Send for Booklet _te'ling all about them 
THE NEVERSLIP WORKS 


NEW BRUNSWICK. N. J. 





OMAHA, NEB. 
Makers of 
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SPILLED MILK 
IS MONEY LOST 


The Non-Spill Sanitary Dairy Pail 
is safe. When it is knocked over, 
the seal valve closes the opening 
and stops the milk waste. A closely 
woven brass sieve strains the milk 
as it goes into the pail and keeps out 
the dirt. The milk stays clean. 


The pail is sanitary and easy to 
wash. All inside seams and rivets 
are soldered smooth, There are no 
crevices in which dust or contam- 
inating substancescancollect. Every 
part can be taken out, cleaned and 


scalded. This pail carries out the 


splendid sanitary principles of the 
United States Food Administration. 
These sanitary safeguards may 
mean the difference between health 
and sickness to your family. If you 
sell milk, these purity features of the 
Non-S spill Sanitary Dairy Pail mean 


dollars in your pocket. 


Your local dealer sells it or will get 
it for It's a Schlueter metal 
product. 
Dealers: Write for our special propo- 
sition. Your customers will want 
Non-Spill Santtary Dairy Pails, 


you. 


Non-Spill Sanitary 
Dairy Pail Co. 


4634 N. Broadway : St. Louis 











DOWN 


ONE YEAR 
TO PAY 














|The Dairy 


Our readers are invited to contribute their expert- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
management will be cheerfully answered. 














Future of Danish Butter Exports 


Dairymen of the United States have 
not been seriously disturbed by the 
talk of Danish butter in this country, 
because they have felt that the compe- 
tition was more or less temporary as a 
result of the eccentricities of foreign 
exchange. It now appears, however, 
that Danish butter will be a regular 
competitor of American butter in the 
New York market. An association of 
forty-eight Danish coéperative cream- 
eries has opened an office in New 
York, and Mr. Porse, president of the 
Danish Association of Creameries, 
states that a special study is being 
given the American market, and that 
eventually the Danes hope to export 
500,000 pounds of butter to the United 
States every week. President Porse 
further states that the cost to the peo- 
ple of the United States will not be 
at all prohibitive, for the reason that 
it costs very little more to ship butter 
from Denmark to New York than it 
does to ship it by rail from Minnesota 
and Iowa to New York. Moreover, the 
Danish product is always of the very 
highest quality, and before it can be 
exported must pass a stringent govern- 
ment test, which means that the but- 
ter must not contain over 16 per cent 
water and must have been made from 
milk and cream which has been pas- 
teurized at a temperature of at least 
176 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Denmark, from a territory about one- 
fifth the size of Iowa, exports as much 


butter every year as Minnesota and 
Iowa together produce. When it is 
realized that Minnesota is the first 


butter state of the United States, and 
Iowa is the second, it may be seen 
what a big factor Denmark really is in 
the world butter trade. Formerly a 
large part of the Danish butter went 
to England, but England now can not 
afford as many luxuries as formerly, 
and the Danes are now seeking a mar- 
ket for their best product on the New 
York market. The Danes are particu- 
larly anxious to develop a butter trade 
in the United States, for the reason 
that they buy from us a considerable 





MULE-HIDE. 


“NOTA KICK | 
IN A MILLION FEET 


ROOFING 


—— ANDO 


SHINGLES 


wh 





Why MULE-HIDE Fovur- 
Unit Shingles are Preferred 





THE LEHON COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


44th to 45th Street on Oakley Avenue - 


Carpenters and contractors 
prefer MULE-HIDE Four- 
Unit Shingles because it takes 
less time and effort to lay 
them. Another reason for their 
remarkable record of service: 


‘‘Not a Kickin a Million Feet.’”’ 
Not only from a standpoint of 
economy in application, but 
also because of their beauty 
and attractiveness, you too, 


should favor MULE-HIDE 
Four-Unit Shingles. 


Ask your Lumber Dealer. 


Chicago 











SHORES SANTONIN TORPEDOES 
eS WORMS INADAY 


Worms cause runts-make a hog liable to ca 50 Bey 
disease - waste food-shorten profits. Avoid pe. p= 
Pas this in your herd by worming them with 
gh qwo)\Shores Hog Worm Torpedoes—sure, safe 
£ and quick. Gets the worms in 24 hours. 
Shores-Mueller Co., F Shores-Mueller Co., 
a Cedar Rapids, lowa HERES PROOF Cedar Rapids, lowa 
sentiemen 
I can say that Shores Torpedoes sure | aernagae 
bring results, and can highly recommend 
them to the public as a sure remedy 
for worms 
I gave them the torpedoes about 9 A.M 
and 6 P.M. it was bringing the worms Louis Pasdere 
from them Yours truly : 


Lester E Theiss R. No. 2 


Spencer, lowa St. Paul, Nebr 
i Send for “Shores Swine Sense.” vest pocket 
ee fe hogs, their care, diseases 


and treatment. Our Service Department free 
to hog raisers. Ask about free subscription to 
our magazine, “Shores Live Stock Digest 


MORES SHORES - MUELLER COMPANY. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA = SHORES STATION No. 4 


quantity of cottonseed cake, corn, trac- 
tors and other agricultural machinery. 
If possible, they-want to arrange it so 
they can pay for these imports by their 
exports of butter. They can spare an- 
nually at least 25,000,000 pounds of 
high-quality butter for the New York 
market. This butter is produced with 
more expensive feed than Minnesota | 


_ > 2 
44 Burs the New Butterfly Je. No. 234 Who 
Light running, easy clean: 
close skimming rx urable. 
NeW BUTTERFLY * cee 


Metime againet defects ioc tmateria and wor 
ade vege in _ larger sizes up 
. Sebown here; 


30 pays’ FREE TRIAL 
ona plan whereby they earn Shale, ney cost 
tod more by what they save. Postal brings Free 
Folder Buy from the  rentasteper 
aad save money. (2 


wsAuan. DOVER CO., 2163 Marshall Bi. Chicago 


Dickey C Glazed Tile Silos 
3 ‘*The Fruit Jar of the Field’’ 


Buy the best silo first and save 
money, time and worry. 


Send for catalog No. 4 





ER 
BOX BIT-65¢ 
OF SO * 


USE NO GUN~ 
SWALLOWED 
NATURALLY 









Shores Hog Worm Torpedoes sure get 





| 

| the worms out quick. They are the best 
| worm expeller I ever used 

. . f ery trul 

or Iowa butter, but with considerably Yours very truly 

cheaper labor. It must be remembered 


that labor is a bigger item in the pro- 
W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co., duction of dairy products than it is in 


Established 1885 the case of most other farm products. 
Missouri \ 
} 








Kansas City, 











—————SSss= Outstanding Sires 
‘ACME HAY AND MILL FEED co. 


We handle all kinis of 


HAY AND FEED 


Carload 





According to investigations made by | 
the dairy division of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, the out- 
standing foundation sires of the Guern- 
wsey breed are as follows: Loyal, of 
the Hungets; Masher 2d, on the Guern- 


4Q HOG ORA RUNT- “WHICH? 


oGSsS Make’em 











lote and less at lowest prices— Ask 
for our price list. 


223 Pearl St., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


















sey; Sheet Anchor, and Governor, of 

gS; = _—_—__ ———____ | the Chene. Half of all the modern Hog and i poultry raisers in in row as 
Guernsey sires which have really made ty) e country 

itry >Farmer & — a name yee themselves trace back to nt ary Seach Solid Buttermilie because they know it is 


the ‘‘Best Hog and Poultry Feed on Earth.’’ It gives 
uicker gains, earlier marketing and bigger profits. 
100 00 per cent digestible. 


Just get our catalog 
on the Bloom Ear 
Corn Cutter and 


these four foundation bulls. 
In the Holstein breed practically all 





Cc sher. M » . . 

Sa 2. = oe of the sires which are outstanding to- e . s 
le gps Rendle day trace to five foundation bulls, e@mii- olid 

s « ‘oO a 4 r , 

condition. Capacity aamely: Deiiel 3f's Butter Boy, De- | corms tari | A INR SN 


) 2) bushels per hour, 


1, 8. BLOOM MFG. CO., independence, la. 


Kol 2d’s Butter Boy 3d, Paul DeKol, 
Sarcastic Lad, and Pontiac Korndyke. 
+ a =! | The first two of these Holstein bulls 
wv are out of the cow, DeKol 2d, and the 
third has DeKol 2d for a grand dam. 
The one thing which stands out in 


¢ 0 
“\H0sa e Posts thing ech 
Og 2 all animal breeding work is the im- 


“The Best Hog and Poultry Feed on Earth.’* 


Just creamery buttermilk with the | it fresh indefinitely. Semi-Solid Buttermilk 
water removed and nothing added. Thesame | is pure enough to drink or use in batter 
as home churned. Contains high percent- cakes. Don’t use a substitute or so-called 
age of protein and natural lactic acid. Con- | modified buttermilk. Get the Genuine 
tains no sulphurie acid or other injurious | Semi-Solid Buttermilk, absolutely pure and 
preservatives. Natural lactic acid keeps {| unadulterated, for quick results. 
Better Than Grain Feeds. Order a barrel of Semi-Solid Buttermilk (average 
weight 500 peunds). One barrel makes 1000 saline of pure, rich, 


























5 DON’T ROT, BREAK OR BURN portance of the sires. From a heredi- buttermilk feed. Order t 
i tary standpoint fhe dams are chiefly CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS ‘COMPANY 
= ; WAY, Tecumseh, Neb. | | important only in so far as they are Dept. 209 Lincoln, Nebraska 


mothers of outstanding sires, 
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TEXACO MOTOR OIL 


* THUBAN COMPOUND * 


HARVESTER OIL * 


AXLE GREASE 











When the tem- 
perature drops, 
































Tractol—for Tractors 


ter.Grade“B”’ is intended for large 
engines in severe suminer condi- 
tions. Grade “C” for large engines 
in winter. By winter, frost tempe: 

ature (about 40°F) is understood. 
For smaller engines Grade “C’” is 
wwhile Grade“ 1D” 


is recommended for winter us« 


used in summer 


Texaco TRAcTOL is shipped in ¢ ¢ 
and 33-gallonsteel drums,wooden 
barrels and half-barrels, and five 
gallon cans. Try it. “You'll see a 
difference” —now in power, and 
Jater in your bearings. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, Petroleum and Its Products 


General Offices: Houston, Texas. Offices in Principal Cities. District Office: Chicago, IIf., McCormick Bidg 
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“There is a Texaco Lubricant for Every Purpose’ 


sible 
the 1 








The local 
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Blackleg 


& CO.’S SCIENTIFICALLY PREPARED 





BLACKLEG VACCINE 
(BLACKLEGOIDS) 


THE OLD RELIABLE BLACKLEG VACCINE 
IN PILL FORM 


BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 











(GERM-FREE BLACKLEG VACCINE 














yreathe fast and lie around and lo : . 
- “- , use a lighter oil 
“ome get imy above 
break and discharge mat r or pu (ot 
have 
Bores wor I leeper 1 deeper i tl 
affected eem to be er-ba 
and keep goir circle I have 
fall p A re get the trou 
bk They ] e water nd salt before 
them all the time, and are runnin a 
corn field 1 Y of sixty a 
Infection of ¢ nd lacerations of 
ne by the filt germ, Taci 
phorus 1 t t descr 1. In 
the worst ‘ ’ cor t n 
and ‘ t j t 
and bon t ise | 
to tbe t (1 I ) 
affected he r t ll be dest: i " z d : 
ined; but ld not be don Winter is coming on, Your tractor 
7 ad , ul f j th ° . 7 + 
hy Mites ble will be chilled. A change of o11 
. ib A. *, 
ang will be needed, for, while the ter- 
with Inetur ( o or thr es 
and then ed with a two } nt rific heats and long grind of sum- 
eoluti« ( rm ns t of 1 1 ° = *y - 
affecter ld n i mer require a heavy O11, 1n winter 
clean irter » land \ } ; 
ony ' you need one which will not 
thicken in the cold. Oil must flow 
BREEDING SOW freely. It must not be sluggish in 
} vs . "st i. * ~ 
An 1 the lubricating system and it must 
I ha herd of yw é dai 
raised a bunch of fall pigs, most « | permit easy cranking. 
were born f pt rl | i 
| a err 
ber 15. If I were to take th here are three grades of Texaco 
from their pigs for about four or f - - “99 99 
days, about December 1 that the Tractror—“B ’ a Ra i —these 
would come in heat, and then breed t m : ’ ~ - : 
NEE thoes tench uriths Ties ialee tor acs Sold evervotere at will take care ofall tractorengines— 
) P oO } ye fore weaning he , 6 48 > . ' - 7 
ee atte snes tie pine, this sign—the Texaco large or small—in summer or win- 
teeny ee woe eee ee Red Star and the 
they should get witl ll th sing 
of the fall pie decre e the number of Green = 
each sow’'s litter next spring? I have 
heard it said that the spring pi would 
be apt to be weal Would tl he true if 
I leave the pigs h t ‘ only or 
month from the date of b ding What 
per cent of sow would get with pig by 
this method?” 
The plan our correspondent proposes is eae RRA EE 
] 
not a good ons When pigs are weaned properly, and if the serum was | 
it has to be done once and for all, and d, have saved these hogs? The double | LES Ss MAN N 
before weaning they should have become ent was used on any hog with a 
accustomed to drinking milk and slop erature under 104 We have been 
from a trough and have begun to graze or if the serum had be O. K., it 
eat hay and roots or silage We have yuuld have saved all these hogs. even if 
found, by many reports of dire losses of ere infected Is this so? There | 
pigs, that the milk of a sow may become three that had jumped the fence 
poisonous just after weaning. Anyhow, it and had run in a corn field for a week or 
often has killed pigs when they have and when caught and given the double 
managed to get back to their dam a few treatment showed nperature, These 
days after weaning. Wean the pigs, and are still spry and perfectly well, 
if the sows do not come promptly in heat all the rest act lazy The dead hogs 
give each of them twelve drops of fluid symptor of cholera, so there Attached to Fordson in 30 minutes. 
extract of damiana once daily in a very no doubt they have that disease your Fordson do the loading. Loade spreader in 
little slop or water, as that soon proves were given an extra large dose of 5 coms pel — — have equipment for loading 
. yrave a¢ > " » > oe 
effective Sows should have a good rest as a precaution from their infec- eiaining’ this labor pine hay ag circular ex 
after raising a litter of pigs, and during am afraid all we vaccinated, ex 
the time should have daily exercise and three, will be dead in a few days, D a eee LOADER CO. 
mixed rations, including tankage and clo- but | would like to know if there could be os ~~ urt Ave., Des Moines, lowa 
ver or alfalfa hay Both number, size chance of poor serum or poor treat- — 
and strength of pigs in a litter and milk 
for their sustenance may materially be account our correspondent gives of 
ke ssened by breeding too often in one matter apparently makes it plain 
year. that serum was injected too late to save 
o— — affected hogs Success can not rea- 
DELAYED VACCINATION. y be expected from vaccination LEATHER VESTS 
1ogs are already plainly affecte: WARMTH 
An Iowa subscriber writes awe < _— a y plainly ~ | WITHOUT WEIGHT 
celal “see ; oe a lave abnormal iperatures ve 
be wit oS & Dench of 7%5- rum no doubt was re sliabl e if the veter- Picture shows the biggest selling 
pound shotes on barley, new corn and employed was an expérienced style vest in the world. 
milk, and they have been in good he: oraduate ¥ ai aan a P ie — Many novelties in McKibbin Vests 
int ten weeks ako.one of thees hos ae. An untraine nan might not are shown ina wide range of prices. 
Tn Mit Ree sneacn) Anon aa finaiie fresh or reliable ser but an edu- The McKibbin factory puts 34 years of 
: ra ul d and finally one would scarcely employ that made well experience into their 
died. I had a veterinarian make an ex- | wh was not in every way potent and products. When you part with your 
amination of the carcas and he pro- ft ia possible, howet . ; : “ money for one of these vests you 
nounced it cholera, so we vaccinated the pl use ih oo eae are 4d rie at Swine get something that will give you 
rest that afternoor Nene Seer gerne Der “ odin - _ gic ts = : a) wer lasting satisfaction. 
‘ ° ese instead oO ordinary holer: 
ing ‘dumpy’ or lazy for a few hours, i. e., treatment might fail. for va at iti «4 There’s a McKibbin dealer 
abo < ¥ if . a . inn rail, ) accing ¢ ' 
about ten or twelve of them, and when against that disease does not always suc- in the town where you trade 
we vaccinated nearly all showed tempera- ceed. : 











A NATURAL AGGRESSIN 


BLACKLEG FILTRATE 


(GERM-FREE BLACKLEG VACCINE 
AN AGGRESSIN MADE FROM CULTURES. 





Write for free instructive booklet 
on Blackleg Prevention. 





ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


DETROIT, MICH. 





MAY BE PREVENTED BY USING PARKE, DAVIS 


Blackleg Vaccines 


Parke, Davis & Co. 

















Free Catalog 












FLEMING BROTHERS, 211 Usion Stock Verde, Chicago 
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. +m — ~ ‘ to 107. rhe s cond should be depended upon to deal with the estab money on Farm Truck 0 tf ‘0 W; 
“ & after “the treatment seven were matter intelligently, One at a distance one avin : yield toPloming’s Spewe agons, wogs whee! Tha. 
ound dead, thre e the next, and one or | scarcely can be expected to confidently inand Ri r e286 ee heel a ferent 
two every day since. What I want to | diagnose the exact condition in an out- | bottle postpaid. Send for FREE \ aE, Vest-Focket Veter Wroday knd, 
know is this: Would the vaccination, if break such as described. Sessenivn aieeaaeanainn nena Wheel Es. eS 
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1929 . 
= B  chow-Ring Advice for the pr 

=| Shepherd 

a 


Lambs should be in their best appear- 
ce when they are brought into the show 
ing for the judge to pass on them for 
es. In order to accomplish this, ob- 
a nese suggestions, advises Frank 
Klienheinz, shepherd at the Wisconsin 
college of Agriculture, to the Wisconsin 
poys and girls who have entered lamb 


~ contests 

1, Watch the lambs so that they keep 
on growing, 

» off from them. The old sod pasture 
; upon which they have been feeding is 
~ now getting dry and short; therefore put 
your ewes and lambs on a fresh piece of 
sasture, such a8 where you have taken 
off the first crop of clover. This will help 
them a good deal. 

Give the lambs some grain—two pounds 
of oats, 4 pound of bran, half a pound of 
cracked barley and one-fourth pound of 
git meal Build a little lamb creep either 
ina corner in the shed or in a corner in 
the pasture, where the lambs will have a 
chance to get this grain away from their 
i mothers. This is easily done. Remember 
that the lambs which have the best form 
and carry the most flesh are going to be 
the winners. 

9, When you show your lambs in pairs, 
it is of great importance that the two 
lambs be as uniform in size as possible, 
gn@ both evenly covered with flesh. 

3. If your lambs should be filthy at the 
rear or thighs, wash off the dirt with 
warm water and soap. Do not cut off the 
girt with sheep shears. 

4. Do not try to trim the wool on the 
podies of your lambs. Unless you are an 
expert in sheep trimming, you may not 
improve the appearance of your lambs. 

5. Train your lambs by holding them 
a number of times before you show them, 
§ go that they do not act wild and unwieldy 
in the show ring. 

¢ When holding the lambs in the ring, 
be sure not to kneel or sit down, but stand 





20 out of every100 
Rationed without cost 


AST herds of cattle and other farm ani- 
mals are being regularly fed a balanced 

ration of ground feed. As a result they are 
fattened several weeks earlier. And out of every 
100 animals 20 are being fed without cost. 












This huge economy is due to the greater di- 
gestibility of ground feed as compared to whole 
grain. Not only that, ground feed is entirely 
digested, neither going through the animals 
whole nor yet being scattered and lost before 
it gets into them. According to Government 
authority experts, 4 bushels of ground grain 













Be nd hold them firmly by the head, : : ig 

4 pushing the neck down into the shoulders, met \ does the work of 5 bushels of unground. 

j thereby making it short in appearance and WL 

es giving the lambs a much firmer handling Cut down your feed costs — increase your 





quality when the judge passes on them. 
I The low, broad, well-fleshed lambs will 
be the winners. Their backbones should 
be covered with meat so that they can 
not be felt under one’s hand when placed 
there. 

) 1. Bring some nice hay and green feed 
along to the fair for the lambs; also some 
grain. 


55 To Kill Ants 


The mound-building prairie ant which 


stock profits by feeding ground feed. And grind 
your own feed. But do your grinding the mod- 
ern, cheap, quick and easy way — with a Letz. 







Letz Feed Mills are supreme for this reason: 
with Letz Patented Self-Sharpening Steel Grind- 
ing plates, thousands of keen-cutting, scissor-like 
edges do the work in a jiffy. They cut, grind 


































¢ tas caused so much damage in the west- and pulverize in one operation. No other plates 
em states can be successfully controlled ° , ‘ 

a by fumigation with carbon bisulphide, ac- are so efficient — none are so fine cutting, light 
cording to A. L. Ford, extension entomol- : anaci Vi 

d Dee ct the Medce Subuea Biate Collen. tint teeth running, or have such capacity and durability. 
To fumigate an ant-hill the following 
method is recommended: Invert an ordi- Letz Grinding Plates are self-sharpening—are 
tary metal wash-tub over the hill while AUTHORIZED | i. 
the entrances to the mound are open. AGENTS guaranteed to outlast 3 sets of ordinary plates. 

ts Pour ont an ounce or two of carbon bi- Hy : 

sulphide into a shallow dish and place Hundreds of thousands of enthusiastic Letz 

lg under the tub. Quickly press the tub owners attest to Letz supremacy. Investigate 
tightly into the soil and bank earth about h d f 1 d f d : d 

— the edge, making it as air-tight as pos- t ese wonder!lul modem ee grin ers at once, 
sible. Stop up tightly any entrances to 

— the mound that the tub does not cover . . ° ° 

— tnd leave undisturbed for five or six There iS a Letz Mill for every grinding re- 

re Cane een. ee ee ean Ss quirement and every farm. Every mill is backed 
urehased in practically every drug store, ° ° 
isa liquid which in evaporating gives off Buy at this “Sign of by 30 years’ experience and is guaranteed both 
&gas that is heavier than air. When this the Letz"’ and get 

DAVIS ~ is liberated under the tub, the gas dependable grinder by us and the local dealer. 

lows downward thru the complicated sys- service. Displayed by 

aad tem of galleries and burrows found be- leading dealers Free. Two valuable books. One, our catalog. 
heath all ant-hills. When f igation is everywhere . : . ’ . 

1eS irae. amar tenia ‘cieeidindin Sox he cela The other, a book on “Scientific Feeding.” Write 
distant burrows of the hill, the result be- for them at once. 


iE entict are killed, carbon bisutphide is | LETZ MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 311 EAST ROAD, CROWN POINT, INDIANA 


highly inflammable, which makes it nec- 

















‘sary for the operator to use extreme sas an sans 
care. He should keep away from fire of sas sa eanee 
CCINE all kinds while at this work. By chang- one in sees 
ing the tubs in the morning, at noon and iss in saae 
| again in the evening, three ant-hills can a oe | sn tiger 
SIN be fumigated a day with each tub. By ase os smee 
é‘ using several tubs, an entire infested field s=8 ‘s reat 
_ be cleaned up in a comparatively ‘7 | ss see, 
Short time. aan 40 | 
TE ? . P eee ees as 
This Is Getting Serious 


° 9 * ° 
RES. an wife should not be excused from jury America S Leading Feed Mill 
od bec ‘use her husband objects to her Complete Wareh Stocks Carried at the Following Nearby Points: 
‘'s Judge Monroe, of the superior | Rock Island, Ml Omaha,Nebr. Peoria, Ill. St.Louis,Mo. Muncie, Ind. Louisville,Ky. Minneapolis,Minn. Kansas City,Mo, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


poklet Court, ruled here toda 
» Tule e y. Frank S. Hutton, P . P 
t lawyer, made formal objection to Mrs. Wholesale Distributing Houses in 46 States insure prompt service thru Letz dealers everywhere 


Hatton ; id i 
tton acting as a juror. He said it was TE AER A AIL FTIR ALTAIR TE SE ARG NS NT ALE ETE A A MTB TSS OS 


‘matter of public policy that the wife 























OF Bhould st xy at home if her husband de- addition have considerable other prop- I have been thinking about this ante profits, and still continues its efforts to 
fires. “In this day and age of the world,” erty. In order to help my son to buy a | since reading your article on the Fede ra drive interest rates still higher. Loan 
Co. id the court, “I do not think a woman half-interest in one of my farms, I took Feserve Bank and Falling Prices in your agents are raising their commission to 3 

Should b. excused from service just 8 up two of his notes which he had been issue of October 22. I want to commend per cent and in some cases are adding a 

tase her husband objects.”—From a Los carrying in the bank, the bank having |} that article. The farmers are the first to premium also. 

Angeles Paper demanded their money I went to four feel the effects of deflation, but eventually Why should not the farm organization 
ney : different banks to raise the money neec- it will be felt by all labor and industry. in each county establish a sort of bank- 
er ” essary to take care of these notes, but | The excuse for deflation given by many ing agency thru which farmers could do 
‘can 8a Banking for Farmers was refused by all of them. I then went | is that it is for the purpose of hindering | business direct with one another in the 
or. on te among some of the farmers in the com- speculation and profiteering. That is not matter of lending and borrowing, the 
sheels to th; allac es’ Farmer: munity and found plenty of money and at a good excuse. It will not stop specula- agency charging only the commission 

hetero, im times past patronized five dif- a lower rate than the bankers were charg- tion or profiteering, but only create an- necessary to cover the cost? 

— I have almost 600 acres of | ing. I was offered $10,000 more money | other set of profiteers. The Federal Re- SUBSCRIBER. 


mbered for only $3,000, and in than I could use serve Bank has been making enormous Jasper County, Iowa. 
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The Chicago Markets 























Chicago, November 8, 1920 There has 
been a marked slackening up in business 
of late. There has been a material reduc- 
tion of manufactures in various lines, such 
as boots and shoes, carpets and rugs, cot- 
ton and woolen gods, clothing, éte., and 
’ v f rie thruout the e itr are 
wor ( part time, whi < ers are 
closed temporarily, leaving many n= 
ployed workers Farmers 1 kmen 
find their profits grea d by the 
shrinka ¢ it | t > for duct The 
mone market very firm, wit ruling 
rate of interest from 7 to 8 per cent, and 
gO! rge issues of foreign government 
bond return more than & pe cent to 
fr tors Low corn price prospects for 
the pproaching w ter re be nir to 

late pur« s of st ttle nd 
wl tl far more rning of 
e and hogs o corn fielk t n ever 
before tl be egarded as an easy 

1 profitable way of harvest y their 
corr Farmers reas¢ that too ex- 
pensive to pay hired workers from 7 
cents a bushel gather the 
and the hired man quest now ex- 
tremely important one 

That the farmer iT holdir I k their 
wheat many tar shown |} late 

1 1 Kansa Cit I ise oper- 

itic in Kar d Oklaho- 

bot t only t bushels in an 

Dur t time ’ 

ina boug! ri 1 hels o 

farmer In Inc mor 

cent of the 20.4¢ ) bu Is 

grown ir left the 

farms. Enormous ts of w t and 
flour have been exp from t coun- 
try already, including great quantities of 


Manitoba grown wheat, and this outgo 
} 

















as run far ahead of last year During 
the last week of October, exports of wheat 
from North America aggregated 8,189,000 
! comparing with 7,98! ) bushels 
earlier and with only 2,458,000 
r the corresponding time last 
flour exports amounted to 
rels, comparing wit! 203,000 
u week earlier and with only 10,000 
barrels a vear ago Corn, oats nd barley 
are beir exported w iir amount of 
freed , and } vy ¢ of rye have 
left an unusually small supply in tl 
country, causir 1 firm market and un- 
usually high prices On the other hand 
corn nd « s are selling at r lower 
} eae t} + year and the e pply of 
oat s ex ‘ \ \\ 
er will be marketed free remains 
to but it ] } pr 1 that 
many farmer fina: ly inde- 
pendent will 1 prices 
Reports from Mi olis t t e 
ic ] a r Y é + + c g 
l 7 WwW , it 7 ) c y r 

60 per cent of t r full \ 

wl the soft vinter wheat n , 
bout 40 per cent Millers are oping for 
a revival of exports llowing new 
freight rates rm g by £ 














Cattle marketing was serious 


, cur. 
tailed last week by the electj and 
sharp advances in prices took pl th 
eastern shippers taking a very aie 


of the better class There was 1 
marked predominance of gr tt) 





s. 


























owners not caring to fatten the ee 
as carefully as in most past ia 
the proportion of good to prime *S 
beeves was extremely small, | s 
steers and light yearlings bs Be: 
in number as to be almost n ‘“ 
the same time there is but lit 
the higher priced cattle nd " 
erable increase in their number 

sult in a prompt break in r 

Most of the time killers restric 

chases largely to fair to midd f 
cattle, butcher stock being « 
ular, and trade requirements ’ 
sm: r than they were last ne 
has been tl case for a k ; 

pr reductions in live « , 
followed by similar lowering of 

ri s of beef in the retail butct 

and this stands in the way of 

nent improvement in the catt { 
As is customary at this season ¢ 

the western rang have been 

their cattle freely, and these « 4 
good share of the weekly receipt re 
apt to depress prices for their “ 
petitors, the packers preferring 1 e 
tle, as they kill out more sat 

In a few weeks more they will - 
ing to market, and then there , 
much better show for farm catt 

last week’s aggregate receipts ry 
much less than a year ago, t ore 
large enough to bring about :s le. 
clines, early week advances | t 
The bulk of the native steers t at 
$10.50 to $16.50, with choice to prir vy 
steers at $17 to $18.10, the best e of 
vearlings consisting of seventes rus 
934-pound steers at $17.75. Steer 1 
as good sold at $14.25 and upwar li- 
um grade lots fetching $12 and nd 
common to fair steers $8.75 t 15, 
while canning and other infer tle 
steers brought $4.25 to $8.50 B ring 
cows and heifers sold at $5 to $ t not 
much was done above $11, witl of 
canner cows and cutters at $3.6 5 
Bulls sold at $5 to $11, few ge 

$9.50, while calves sold at $4.25 ) 
most of the light vealers bring 13.50 
or more Western range cat vere 
scarcer and good sellers on the e at 
$4.50 to $13.75 for cows, heifers a teers 
the top quotation being paid for ur 
loads of 1,300-pound Canadia teers, 
Moderate sales were made of stox rs and 


feeders at $5.75 to $11.50,( feeder 
heifers bringing $6 to $8 
of beef steers were at 

















year ago steers sold at $8 to $19.80, four 
years ago at $6.25 to $12.05, and t teen 
years ago at $3.30 to $6.50. Sever 
markets have received this ye t 
of 8,655,000 cattle, comparing wit 4 
000 for the same period last and 
10,803,000 two years ago. 

Hogs were reduced so sharply 
not long ago that owners sudder 
to the fact that it was time toc 
and following the sensational d f 
the last week of October, extre! 
showed up on the market, thé tions 
helping to check the supply Of rs 
big advances in prices followed i 
big packers held back and refu 
leaving the best droves of hogs t 
ern shippers. On a recent day 
purchased more than a fourth 
ferings, while for two days in 
Armour & Company remained o t 
market Prime hogs of light we t W 
the highest sellers, with the best 
butchers selling almost as high t 
weightier lots of pigs sold as m 7 
cents to $1 per 100 pounds above s 
hogs. October receipts of hog A 
as of cattle and ep, were th est 


in number 1915 for that n y 


since 





the packers caused big declines 
for 1 descriptions of hogs r 
have followed the same 


course a raw 


material, selling much lower thar yea 





ago. Retail prices for fresh p< 
been reduced sharply of late, but « “ 
ly high priecs are still maintained lard 
id cured meats Foreigners till 
heavy buyers of provisions, and ” 
recent week exports of lard and < e 
meats amounted to 27,105,000 po r 
10,000,000 pounds more than a y g 
Lard holdings in Chicago wareh¢ ' 
fallen to 17,985,000 pounds, being 
pounds less than a month earli¢ 
stocks of cured hog meats decreased 0, 
384,000 pounds during October, co! ring 
with a reduction of only 16,551,0' inds 


On th st ¢ 


in that month last year. 
j ro stock 


November the total Chic: 
n its were down to 7 


108,319,000 






;999.000 


comparing with pound 








year rlier the Chic 
nounted to 27,292,000 po oe 
hogs in seven western 1 ets 
an nt to 18,466,000 he 
th 20,228,000 for the lil 
last year and 20,288,000 two yé 
Hogs sold one year ago at $13.85 
two years ago at $16.70 to $18. 
years ago at ».60 to $17.30, fiv rs 
ago at $6.10 to 30 and sixteen jy B 
at $4.30 to $4.75 Late hog sales at 
$13 to $14.50, the highest price being #1 
higher than a week earlier. 
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wALLACES’ FARMER, November 12, 1920 : 


Hog Receipts and Prices 


The ninth week of extreme hog shortage 
forced the price up temporarily. When re- 
ceipts increase, there will be a severe 
bre 

T following table gives data as to per- 
of ten-year average for receipts 











s ces as they have prevailed week by 
week from November 6, 1919, to date: 
‘igures show per cent of average.) 
a.| 32 
Sel 55| 88 
or. on se 
e~| em | OF 
November 6 to 13 ...... 120} 99| 153 
November 13 to 20 ......| 118] 101} 150 
November 20 to 27 ......] 120' 101! 142 
November 27 to Dee, 4 112} 105! 147 
December 122} 100] 136 


December Se ee - eaten &s 
December 18 to 25 


1 
4 tol ome, 
mber 25 to Jan. 1 

| 





ouary LAG BO sxcuneds pt tae 25| 151 
Menuary 8 tO 16 s.0. 020+: Pas 126) 151 
Manuary 15 tO 22 or cceses {116} 122) 155 
January 23 to 29 ......... } 118] 124] 157 
January 29 to Feb. 5..... |} 76 98! 149 
February 5 to 12 ...... | 68 75) 145 
February 12 to 19 ...... | 93) 110! 141 
February 19 to 26 ......| 9h 75| 138 
February 26 to March 4.! 78 99} 138 
Mari SS *: Sea aes | 95' 102! 136 
Mar RR Ree a } 114 111} 135 
Mar 7 are | 117} 125) 137 
Mar 25 to April 1 ot 32 112 132 
Se ae ree {| 20! 104) 13 

p BN rs a eae | 7 47/133 
Brill 45 46 22% o sc. seacud | 107} 99} 13 
April Rees, aaa cueee ss { ws! 108) 129 
Apr } to: May 6 ..5556% | 136 32| 128 
SS eae arse } 138) 120] 130 
Es eg REA eri | 125 119 125 
meet 20 Sa cana ccccoes's | 1177 1227 13 
Ma 1. 0 UM Bk woo :ale {| 131 150) 138 
Jur CSUs op sas Sas ses } 122! 108] 127 
ee Oe Ls ere } 115! 106! 129 
Jur POUR sink orwaes-«s } 127] 110) 137 
Bone 24 to July 1 ..ccc0- {| 143) 130) 137 
Jul a Serre | 92) 78; 130 
Ju ea: alee pra oer | 136! 118! 130 
a $5. Mee pio is 6: migice sree { 108} 109} 133 
Dae 28 66 Os assoc | 106} 118] 130 
July Oto August 6 ....{ 126) 116) 129 
a ak ee 126; 116) 129 
August 13 to 20 ....<... 105} 112) 130 
mneust 20 tO SF ..6f...- 107} 107} 127 
August 27 to Sept. 3 ...{ 101| 109! 129 
September 3 to 10...... 91; 81 131 
September 10 to 17 ...... 89} 99} 140 
September 17 to 24 ...... 93] 92{ 146 
September 24 to Oct. 1 .. 83] 98| 144 
mabe 80. Bos 000000 r io 84! 137 
October 8 to 15 ........- |} gol si} 139 
October 15 to 22 .......-: : 88} 243 
October 22 to 29 ......... 74{ 89) 124 
October 29 to Nov. 5....| 57] 61| 126 





For the ensuing week the ten-year av- 
erage has been 190,837 hogs at Chicago, 
669.200 hogs at the eleven markets, and a 
price of $10.16. If we figure on the basis 
of 120 per cent of the ten-year average for 
receipts we get 229,004 at Chicago and 
$93,010 at the eleven markets. If the price 
is 120 per cent of the ten-year average, we 
get $13.21 as the answer. 








Fresh From the Conantry | 


1OWA, 

Sac County, (w) Iowa, Nov. 5.—All farm 
work now, and for past month, is gath- 
ering a good crop of corn, much of which 
is tangled and down, making it tedious for 
both machine and hand picking; wet and 








damp weather another drawback. Corn is 
tow but 60 eents, but hand pickers de- 
mand 8c a bushel and get it; this, with 


freight rises, cuts the farmer’s profits at 
both ends. Some few are done picking. 
Oats 40c; in fact, all farm produce prices 


are falling, but the farmer’s fixed debts 
and rates do not respond to the same 
dropping ratio. September was a fine 
pasture month; only one light frost, the 
morning of the 30th; none in October till 
last week. Light snow Monday, Novem- 
ber 1. This for the corn is feared. All 


putting forth every effort. Raining today. 
—D. Rininger. 

Osceola County, (nw) Iowa, No. 1.— 
Corn picking is in full swing; some are 
done; quality is good but quantity is short 
of the estimate. Prices all shot to pieces, 
is hard on the cash renter, as rent is out 
of proportion with the grain price; some 





leases being thrown up. Plenty of sales 
being booked for the winter. Hog crop 
away below normal and not many fall 
litte Chickens, 18¢; eggs, 46¢; corn, 
48c; oats, 42c.—H. F. Babcock. 
ILLINOIS, 

Logan County, (ce) Il, Nov. 5.—Corn 
husi has just begun; it looks like it 
Will be a good yield and fair quality; some 


lat rn hurt by the frost will be light. 
Wheat looks fine; not much sign of fly in 
it. Hogs doing fine, altho not as many 


On feed as usual, Nubbin picking in the 

daytime and chicken fries and dances in 

the ning makes things lively in our 

County this fall._—F. J. DeJarnette, 
MISSOURI. 

Schuyler County, (n) Mo., Nov. 6.—The 
we Ss some cooler. Corn husking has 
be: it is a fair crop. No wheat was 
Sow ecause of chinch bugs. Hired help 
Is Pastures are short. Not many 
far _Corn_50c per bushel, fat lambs 


5e.—E. J. Watkins 

County, (nw) Mo., Nov. 6.—The 
and everyone happy. Corn 
the day. Corn 


3 over 


aus s the order of 





making about 30 bushels to the acre on an 
average and quality good No. 2 corn. 
Wheat all up; looks fine; about the usual 
acreage. Most farmers have up their 
winter wood and cellars well filled e¥ 
cept fruit; we are short on fruit. Ne 
market for corn yet. Very little stock on 
feed. Chickens, 20c; eggs, 50c; cream, 
51c; butter, 50c.—J. W. Grigg. 








Financial Notes 


INTERNATIONAL BANK. 


An Iowa subscriber asks for information 
concerning the International Bank. This 
is a bank which was inaugurated in July, 
1920, with a capital of three million dol- 
lars and a surplus of a million and a half. 
The stock was sold at $150 a share, which 
provided the surplus. Sales offices were 
established in the principal western cities. 

It is reported that there are now about 
six hundred stockholders, and about one- 
third of the stock has been sold. It is 
also reported tat efforts are being made 
to consolidate several Washington banks. 
The International Bank has not yet begun 
to accept deposits. It is reported that 
they will undertake to esablish a system 
for banking by mail. In June it was an- 
nounced that there would be a 4 per cent 
interest payment payable January 1. 

The officers are men of very good 
standing and of considerable business 
experience. Whether the bank will be 
suecessful and whether the stock will pay 
satisfactory dividends, of course depends 
altogether upon the efficiency with which 
it is conducted. 











COMMUNITY STORES. 

We have inquiries from subscribers who 
ask coneerning community stores which 
are being established in different parts of 
fowa. These stores are mostly being 
promoted by a concern with headquarters 
in Sioux City. he plan is to send men 
out into a county, soliciting memberships 


at $16.49 each. We do not know the ex- 
amount the solicitors get for their ser- 
vices, but have been told that it is 30 


per cent. 

These memberships entitle the holders 
to purchase at a store when it has been 
established, at a price 10 per cent above 
wholsale cost. When one thousand mem- 
berships have been sold in a community, 
the store is established. After paying the 
organization expense, this leaves about 
$10,000 working capital. Members buy at 
10 per cent above cost, while others buy 
at the ordinary margin. Memberships 
must be paid every year. 

We have not been able to get very sat- 
{sfactory information as to the success of 
these stores; they have not been running 
long enough. <A number of questions 
arise: What kind of a line of goods are 
they carrying? How varied is the line? 
Are the stores efficiently managed? Are 
they able to buy at wholesale at bottom 
prices? If they should pay too much at 
wholesale, the saving to the customer 
would not be large, even if he paid only 
10 per cent above wholesale. 

The member pays each year $16.49 for 
his membership. In other words, he is 
paying in advance 10 per cent on a yearly 
bill of goods amounting to over $160. 
Therefore, if he does not buy more than 
this amount of goods, his total payment 
would be 20 per cent above the wholesale 
cost, instead of 10 per cent. Assuming 
that everyhting works well, the saving 
would not be as great as it seems on 
first thought. 

The plan is not a new one by any 
means. For many years there have been 
concerns in Chicago and Minneapolis and 
other distributing centers which have 
worked on this same general plan. They 
come and go. We do not now recall any 
concern which has built up any consider- 
able business. 

We advise readers who are solicited to 
go into an enterprise of this kind to look 
into the whole matter very carefully. Of- 
ficers of the Farm Bureau in counties 
where any of these stores have been run- 
ning for any length of time ought to make 
an investigation and report results to all 
of the other county Farm Bureaus. 





Aberdeen Angus at the Royal—Aber- 
deen Angus will be represerited by one of 
the strongest turnouts of the grand cham- 
pion beef breed yet seen at Kansas City, 
according to announcement made by Sec- 
retary Charles Gray, of the American Ab- 
erdeen Angus Breeders’ Association, Chi- 
Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas and Mis- 
will send their best Doddies to the 
Royal, according to.the entry list just is- 
sued, Grover C. Moritz, Triplett, Mo.; the 
Estate of Omer Catterson, Maryville, Mo.; 


cago. 
souri 


Turner, Barlow & Youel, Fairfax, Mo.; 
Mills & Berger, Kirksville, Mo.; E. H. 
Small, Shamrock, Texas; Ronald S. Por- 


teous, Lawrence, Kan., and J. C. Simpson 
and L. R. Kershaw, of Oklahoma, are the 
contributors to this year’s Royal in the 
breeding classes. Four state agricultural 
colleges will show pure-bred Aberdeen 
Angus steers—Kansas State Agricultural 
College, University of Missouri, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska and the Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College. Nebras- 
ka and Oklahoma state institutions also 
have Aberdeen Angus grades enteerd, 











LEGAL 


Legal inquiries of general interest will be answered 
im this column free of charge to subscribers. If an 
answer Dy mail is desired a fee of $1.00 will be charged. 
This fee should always accompany inquiries Of a 
purely personal nature which are not of interest to 
ethers. The fuli name and address must be signed 
to all inquiries, but will not be published. Write 
legal inquiries on a separate sheet of paper. 
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ROAD CHANGES. 


A subscriber has submitted a question 
which is becoming dangerously frequent. 
It would appear that for a week or ten 
days state surveyors have been engaged 
in setting out a probable new road run- 
ning by his and other farms, for the pur- 
pose of eliminating all square corners. 
Accompanying the question is a diagram 
which shows that all the buildings on the 
farm would be cut off from the balance 
of the farm and left in a corner. The road 
would run thru one of the best fields on 
the farm. It will be almost impossible to 
drive stock across such a road, not men- 
tioning milk cows morning and night. The 
only advantage which would appear to 
arise from the change would accrue to 
cetrain speed maniacs who would not be 
compelled to slow down at these corners. 
Our correspondent is, of course, advised 
that he is entitled to damages, but is un- 
able to see how he can be adequately 
compensated for the practical destruction 


of his farm. 

It would afford us considerable satis- 
faction to be able to suggest some means 
whereby the arbitrary powers now in- 


vested in road authorities might in 
manner be checked, 

As we have already intimated, the tend- 
ency to cut up farms and destroy their 
productive value for the purposes of a 


some 


speed fiend is growing until it amounts 
almost to an epidemic. This is especially 
true where the unfortunate land owner 


happens to be situated on some interstate 


highway Farms are being cut across 
diagonally and their efficiency seriously 
cut down. The only protection a land 


owner has from this arbitrary exercise of 
authority lies in the fact that his build- 
ings, his garden and his orchard may not 
be condemned without his consent. If 
such is attempted in this case, it can be 
stopped by injunction proceedings 

It may be well to state here that a bill 
fis included in the code commissioners’ 
report and recommended for favorable 
action by the next general assembly, that 
would deprive the land owner of that 
small measuer of protection which he 
now has under the statutes, and which 
we have just suggested. It will be to the 
interest of the farmer to have this mea- 
sure vigorously opposed, and we have no 
doubt but that the Iowa Farm Bureau 
Federation is preparing to take appropri- 
ate action. 

If the proposed changes in the highway 
do not encroach upon the rights of the 
farmer as expressly reserved by statute, 
the only means whereby such action may 
be deterred will be by giving those in au- 
thority to understand that there will be 
such a volume of public protest against 
what is rapidly becoming an intolerable 
situation that they are in danger of being 
shorn by proper legislation of the powers 
which they now possess. 

In respect of damages to compensate 
for these ehanges, it may be said that 
these are measured by deducting the value 
of the farm after the change from the 
value of the farm as it was before such 
change was made. In other words, if the 
farm was worth $40,000 before the road 
was cut thru it, and would only be worth 
$30,000 after such action was taken, the 
damges would amount to $10,000. 

On such cases, and where, as we under- 
stand, so many owners are involved, they 
should undoubtedly get together and give 
these highway authorities to understand 
that all possible moral, political and legal 
will be brought to bear to per- 
hardly be expressed in 
terms than that of out- 


pressure 
vent what can 
more moderate 
rage. 

It is certainly high time that the pro- 
ducer of life’s necessities should assert 
his right to consideration before a class 
of men who hardly rise above the “dig- 
nity” of society’s enemies. 





RIGHT OF TENANT TO MAKE 


REPAIRS. 
An Iowa subscriber writes: 
“When the lease was signed under 


which I rented the farm which I now hold 
the owner told me he would make any 
necessary repairs. The place was badly 
run down. Altogether, the repairs cost 
me $60, and I deducted this from my last 
payment of rent. The landlord authorized 
me to purchase what wire I needed on one 
occasion at a certain hardware store. The 
real estate agent, acting for the landlord, 
on another occasion told me to fix up a 
shed to accommodate corn. I am now be- 
ing sued for $60. What would you advise 
me to do?” 

It is somewhat 
a law suit based 
scribed is involved, 


difficult to advise when 
upon the conditions de- 
Much would depend 





upon the provisions of the lease itself, 
which may exclude any ora! modification, 
and there would doubtless be raised an 
issue of fact upon the agreement by the 
landlord to repair. In any event, the 
amount involved could hardly pay either 
party to litigate While we do not care 
to see an injustice done, we would advise 
that some effort be made toward come 
promise if that is possible. As a purely 
moral question, the landlord should pay 
for the advantages he derifes, but what 
the result of a law suit would be is beyond 
our ability to forecast. 
LIABILITY FOR DRAINAGE AS- 
SESSMENT. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“A certain party is required to pay & 
drainage tax upon a forty owmed by him. 
He gets no advantage from the drain. Is 
he required by law to continue the pay- 
ments?” 

If the tax has been paid upon the land, 
the question of benefit thereto must have 
been adjudicated. This being the case, it 
would not be possible to open up the 
question again. The statement before us 
is somewhat brief, and there may be oth- 
er considerations, but it would be our 
guess that the time for entering the obe 
jection that no benefit is derived hag 
passed, and in that case there would be 
no remedy remaining now. 


RIGHT TO TERMINATE LEASE, 





An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Some time in July, 1920, the owner of 
the farm which I have held for three 
years past asked me if I wanted the place 
again, and a lease was executed for @ 
term of two years, with an advance in the 
rental of $3.75 an acre Soon after that 
prices began to fall, and I know that IE 
shall not be able to raise enough crops 
at the present and even slightly better 
prices to pay the rent next year. I asked 
the landlord the other day if he would 


reduce the rent, but he refused to do so. 
Can I throw up the lease? And if I should 
do so can I be required to pay damages?” 
Having leased the farm for a period of 
two years, the landlord can enforce the 
collection of rent for that period 


DISTRIBUTION OF ESTATE OF 
INTESTATE. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“A man dies without leaving a will, and 
his widow and one child survive him. 
What portion of the estate, both real and 
personal, will go to the widow and what 
portion to the child?” 

The widow will receive one-third of all 
the property both real and personal after 
debts and the cost of administration of 
the estate are paid The child will ree 
ceive the remaining two-thirds. 


COST OF ABSTRACTS. 


An Towa subscriber writes: 

“Has an abstractor of title the right to 
charge just what he wants, or does the 
law fix a price for this service?” 

The charges for preparation and contin- 
uation of abstracts are usually fixed by 
an agreement of the abstractors in the 
particular county where they operate. The 
law does not attempt to fix this price, but 
in the absence of agreement, the rule that 
a reasonable charge can only be made for 
any service applies to the abstracting of 
titles. What is a reasonable charge is to 
be determined by the local conditions. 


Does It Pay to Keep Bees? 


When County Agent L. F. Childers, of 
Fayette, Mo., was asked the above ques- 
tion, early in September, he _ replied: 
“Sure, Mike, if you give them proper 
attention.” Mr. Childers is a busy man, 
but at odd times he finds time to keep 
properly an apiary of twenty to twenty- 
five colonies. He entered the bee school 
of “hard knocks” four years ago, just in 
time to be caught with three dry seasons, 
when only the more favorably located 
and better kept colonies succeeded in 
storing any considerable amount of sure 
plus. This year, however, has been more 
favorable, and beginning with a spring 
count of twenty stands in his back yard 
fin the outskirts of Fayette, Mr. Childers 
took off in September 1,600 pounds of the 
finest white clover honey ever produced. 
At that time he estimated that his colo- 
nies were storing an average of two 
pounds per colony per day, or about fifty 
pounds. Mr. Childers expected to take off 
about 2,500 pounds by the time frost end- 
ed the honey season. This is a very good 
crop of honey. With honey selling for 30 
to 40 cents a pound, it would mean a little 
over $800 as his summer yield, or nearly 
$40 a colony. This crop was stored in a 





back-yard apiary occupying a strip of 
ground twenty feet wide and fifty feet 
long. The honey was gathered, of course, 


from the fields about Fayette, where had 
it not been for the bees it would have 
been lost. With an outlay for equipment 
and bees amounting to about $400, Mr, 
Childers this year will realize about $200 
per cent on his investment In this case, 
and in many others where equally as large 
or larger returns have been realized, it 
certainly has paid to keep bees. 
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The Get of Greatest Orion Sensation 
aoe pasa Takes With 


The People 


At our recent boar 
and sow sale was 
the first time many 
had seen the get of 
this boar. A few 
top sons of his of a 
little later farrow 
are offered; also by 
sig Bone Sensa- 
tion, Sensation Jr. 
and Greatest Path- 
finder, the boar we 
recently sold for 
$2,000 privately. 


HAMPTON, IOWA 

































B. C. MARTS & SON, 














Greatest Junior Yearling in the West 


= = So says Prof. Kildes 
by the place he gave 
him. 

Special prices to | 
move quickly, on Iow 
Wonder and Hig! 
Aviator, boars y 
will be glad to have : 
the price. Also fe: 
outstanding sons of 
Uneeda Orion Sen: 
tion, and others 
Great Wonder I A: 


Duration, High Avi 


tor and lowa Wonds 


UNEEDA ORION Toot 


Come at once and get your pick, or write 


BEN & ALF STUDER, WESLEY, IOWA | 














WALLACES’ F. iRMER, sehen 12, 19% 


























GWIN BROS 


Offer Bred and Open Duroc Sows 


Pathfinder and Great Orion Sensation Breeding 
Predominate in Our Herd 


If you want a herd boar by GREAT ORION SENSATION, we 
have him—of fall farrow. He’s the real herd boar type. A BIG 
HERD TO SELECT FROM. Write or visit. 
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SEVERAL FALL DUROG BOARS 
FOR SALE 


Two real herd boar prospects, one by Joe King Orion our $7,500 boar we got from Marry Fai: x 
that wae used with euch great success in hie herd. The other is by Golden Wonder, our great bre« & 
son of Great Wonder! Am. We want to reserve the right to show oneof these great pigs at the 
of our young berd 


Our Herd Holds The Sale Record For Kansas 


Breedere pronounced our sale offering last Winter the best lot of sows 
sold during the sale season 


F. J. MOSER, Sabetha, Kansas 














GWIN BROS. Morrowville, Kans. 
MOST CONSPICUOUS 


Co -* RAJAH AS A BIG TYPE SIRE 


The Reason He Breeds Big is Because He Himself is Bred Big 


All the of the 
big types 

His spring boars are immense—something to talk about. 

For a variety we have spring boars by Orion Sensation Jr., 
Valley Col., Sensation Critic and Sensation Challenger. 

Come and see us. 


BRED SOW SALE FEBRUARY tst 


E. J. EDWARDS, ALTA, IOWA 


blood Colonels and Defenders—the pioneer 






(Farm Adjoins Town) 


































JACK THE GIANT 


DUROC BOARS OFFERED 


Jack the Giant was the pick of ali the 126 spring boare raised by Dexhelmera year ago, the ge~ of 
Pathfinder’s Giant We purchased him to put the finishing touches of scale and stretch in our herd 
We are offering boars that are REAL boars. Guaranteed to suit or your money back. We mean business 


D. B. COOPER, La Porte Gity, lowa 


-DUROC BOARS 


am now offering boars by Royal Pathfinder, Great Orion’s Giant, the third 
prize aged boar at the 1920 Iowa State Fair, and Our Royal Pathfinder, the great 
yreeding son of Royal Pathfinder. Write early to get first choice of these pigs 


M. C. CRAMER & SON, MONROE, IOWA 


RAINBOW COLONEL 








The recently made Stoux City grand champ! and at Des Moines, defeated only by 
snd champion, heade our Diamond Farm Duroc herd 
He a the big aT of the northwest. See the mammoth young boars we are offerir 
1y him and vo wi not douhdt our Ww rd 


A. L. NEVILLE, Aurelia, Cherokee Co., lowa 


tae arm Durocs 


Herd Headed by the Recently Made Grand Champion RAINBOW COLONEL 


Weight 960 Ibs He is the most tntensely Ohio Chief and Colonel bred boar living 
Young boars offered by our prize winning Colone!, Investor and other leading sires 
We grow big Durocs that WEN. Herd strong in the Colonel blood 


A. L. HYZER, Storm Lake, lowa 
' 26 Duroc Gilts and Open Sows 


MUST BE SOLD AT ONCE 

Junior yearlings, fall and spring gilts, by Orion Great Sensation, Our |deal Pathfinder, Great Wonder I Am’s 
Type. and “Mac's Great Wonder, are such as have been s¢ ng from our herd, publicly from ¢300 to 9600 
They must go as ft am moving to North Carolina, Dec. 1. They are real up-to-date sows. 


RAY MAYNE, R. F. D. 8, Waterloo, lowa 


DUROC BOARS AND GILTS 


Py 4 fall boars by Great Wonder I Am; 20 fall gilts, Pathficder; 30 spring boars and 30 
spring gilts by Big Wonder 1 Am, Prince Pat bfind de Priced $50.00 and up. Herd immune 
w. HM. c RAW FORD, LACONA. IOWA 


When writing to advertisers, 
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g randdaugh ters of 
and Great Orion, Jr 











please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 





BOARS—DUROC—BOARS 


that have not been picked over. All the get of Royal Ben 
He is one of the few boars that stamps his get af 


limited number of April | farro w 
our aon Fairand [nt ernationa’ prize winner 
own likeness with such regularity 

Now these boars are priced to e¢ 


HARRY FAIN, 


and we guarantee them to please or your money back. 


Emmetsburg, lowa 

















O’BRIEN SENSATION 


Junior Champion Duroc Boar at Sioux City, 1919 
Six spring boars offered by bim. Good ones—picked from the tops of all ralsed 
pig by Pathfinder and out of Volunteer Rose 2d. the $1300 sow. Two by Royal Pathfinder. 
Orion Sensation. We are headquarters for herd boars. 
BRED SOW SALE FEBRUARY 26 


RIENFELD BROS., MONETA, IOWA 
Duroc Breeders Claim Our Herd Boar 


GREAT ORION SENSATION 2d 


is siring some of the greatest pigs of the year. You can go into our herd and pick his g¢ And 
remember his get are running with pigs sired by some of the most highly advertised boars of the bre« 

For sale now: Two fall boars by old Pathfinder, dam Valley Col.; full brothers in blood to Pathmas 
ter, the Wellendorf boar. Three by Cherry King Orion, dam by Pathfinder. We havea litter sister to Queen 
of Pathfinders, the 10,600 champion sow. We can furnish you blue blooded Durocs. 


L. BRIDENTHAL, WYMORE, NEARASKA 


DUROC BOAR PIGS 


AT $60 EACH 


Send along your check and if we can't fill your order w returp 


Lynn's Pathfinder, etc. Weights up to 225 Ibs. and « 
JOHN GRAFF, Estherville, lowa 


Royal Pathfinder Herd Boars 


Roy al Pathfinder, 


One Outstanding hoar 
Three by Grand 








Guaranteed to please or money back 
check. Sirese—King Pathfinder, Giant Sensation 





the wo rid's champio yn aged boar, is a wonderful sire of big type Du 








hav head of boars and gilts of March, Apriland May farrew, sired by this great boar and on ne of 
Pathfinder, Orion Cherry King, Great Orion and Cherry Chief breeding. 
If looking for the best in a herd boar or a few choice gilts, come and see these or write us at once, men- 


Elim Dale Farm, C. B. JARNAGIN & SON, Monroe, lowa 


PETER HOELZNER OFFERS 


DUROC JERSEY SPRING BOARS and GILTS 


““S Have the largest, lengthiest Febraary and March pigs to be found anywhere, 
Twelve boars of late farrow by Roya! Pathfinder 
by Royal Pathfinder and Roya! Sensation 


PETER HOELZNER, 








by Jerry Orion by Aviator 
Priced right to anyone who can develop them Aliso 8 


EMMETSBURG, | rows 


BROOKDALE FARMS 


PATHFINDER’S SUPERIOR 


Heads Quar Duroc Herd 
The most famous eon of Pathfinder for hie age—a second prize Des Moi 
by Brookdale Orion Sensation. Also fal 


THOMAS ROBINSON, 








nes winner. A few boars o! 


boar pigs by Pathfinder’s Superior. 


INDEPENDENCE, 1OWA 


Two Pure Bred Duroc Pigs for °62 


A boar and gilt not related > and Illustrator breeding, we 
Pedigree with each pig 














ght 100 pounds 
write 


MURRAY. NEBKASKA 


For particulars, 


ALBERT A. YOUNG, 
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Of General Interest 





wool Growers’ Warehouse in Ohio—The 
Ohio Sheep and Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion has taken over a warehouse at Co- 
jumbus which has a capacity of eight 
million pounds and which may be devel- 
oped to the point where it will hold fif- 
teen million pounds. The property is just 
outside the city limits of Columbus and 
js on spur tracks from two different rail- 
roads The Wool Growers’ Association 
has recently increased its capital stock to 


$500,000, and it reports that volunteer 
subscriptions have more than cared for 
financial requirements to date. The Ohio 
association last year handled and mar- 


keted over two million pounds of wool. 
This vear it is expected that due to the 
marketing conditions the storage require- 
ments will be much in excess of last year, 
and they feel that an important step has 


been taken by securing this new building. 
The membership of the association is now 
twenty thousand. 


Smothering Canadian Thistle—Canadian 
thistles can be smothered in three to six 
weeks by flooding, according to a recent 
extension bulletin of the Idaho experi- 
ment station. Altho the flooding process 
is especially applicable to irrigation dis- 
tricts. it can be used in other sections 
where running water is available that can 
be diverted to the thistle patch. A patch 
of thistles to be flooded should first be 
cut close to the ground, then a dike 
plowed up around the patch high enough 
so that the entire enclosure can be flood- 
ed to a depth of six inches or more. Three 
weeks of continuous floding will in most 
cases kill the thistles. However, if the 
water is allowed to stand six weeks, de- 
struction is certain. It is recommended 
that this method be used during the hot 
summer months. 


Ford Text Book—The Ford Text Book, 
by E. F. Hallock, just published by the 
American Automobile Digest, of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, is a complete encyclopedia on 
the principles of operation, construction 
care, adjustment and repair of the Ford 
automobile. This is a welcome change 
from most of the books put out for the 
use of the owners of Ford automobiles, 
as the author has gotten away from the 
common method of taking the Ford man- 
val and ré-writing it in slightly different 
language but with no additional informa- 


tior Mr. Hallock has given the reader 
just the sort of information needed by 
anyone who wishes to take care of his 
own car and perhaps do the simpler part 
of his repair work, and who wishes to 
have a good general idea of how his gar- 


age repair work should be done. 


Equity and Farm Bureau May Unite— 
Preliminary steps have been taken in 
Wisconsin for the Society of Equity and 
the Farm Bureau to join forces in the ef- 
fort to work out a codperative program. 
It is not intended that the identity of 
either organization shall be merged in the 
other, but merely that inasmuch as the 
marketing ideas of both organizations are 
much the same they should combine their 
forces on this type of work. A tentative 
consolidation plan prepared by the com- 
mittee representing the executive boards 
of the two organizations will be presented 
to the membership for consideration and 
action at the coming state convention, 


Exports of Pork Products—The present 
indications are that when the 1920 year 
Closes we shall have exported from the 
United States a total of about 1,300,000,- 
000 pounds of pork products, or about half 
as much as we exported in 1919 and about 
30 per cent above the normal pre-war. 
There is a world shortage of hogs, but 
even tho our hog prices go down to the 
pre-war level, Europe will be unable to 
buy as much as she did in 1919, simply 
because she must use her credit to pur- 
chase wheat and other food which is ab- 
Solutely necessary. It is to be expected 
that by 1921 our pork exports will be 
down to the pre-war level. 


Farm Help for Silo Fillting—A novel 
Way of meeting a labor shortage is re- 
borted from Pike county, Illinois, in re- 
gard te filling silos. The farmers around 
Pleasant Hill have secured about twelve 
Soats. These are placed inside the silo 
and ept busy going around. At night 
they given a little water and salt and the 
next morning put to work. The goats so 
far have served to tr: amp the silage down 
in very one shape, and replace the men 
Who would be necessary for that work. 
When the silo is full, a rope is tied to the 
Boats’ horns and they are let down to the 
ground and moved on to the next farm. 





South American Judges—The board of 
directors ef the American Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association, thru General Exec- 
Utive F. W. Harding, extended an invita- 
tion to John Sidson, Buenos Aires, Ar- 
potine to judge the Shorthorn breeding 
Chi, it the forthcoming International, 
hicago. Mr. Sidson has cabled his ac- 
Ceptance. Mr, E. R. Casares, Buenos 





Aires and London, England, was invited 
to pass on the Shorthorn breeding classes 
at the American Royal, Kansas City, and 
has cabled his acceptance. It will be 
noted that Mr. Casares is the owner of 
Inschfield Clipper King, recently pur- 
chased in Scotland for $50,000, a record 
price for a beef bull. Mr. Casares plans to 
exhibit Inschfield Clipper King at the In- 
ternational and deliver him later to Ar- 
gentina. 


IIlinois State Horticultural Convention 
--The annual winter convention of the 
Illinois State Horticultural Society will 
be held in Bloomington, December 15th to 
17th. The premium list has been revised 
so that practically every fruit grower in 
the organization can have an opportunity 
to compete in the exhibits. The quality of 
the apple crop this year indicates that a 
splendid display will be on hand. Exhibits 
must be received by the exhibition offi- 
cials by Wednesday, December 13th. Ma- 
chinery and orchard accessories will also 
be exhibited in connection with the show. 


United States Second in Tonnage of 
Ships—The seagoing tonnage of the Uni- 
ted States, apart from the Great Lakes 
shipping, has increased since 1914 by 
more than 500 per cent, and now is 12,- 
406,000 tons, according to Lloyd's Regis- 
ter of Shipping for 1920-21. This makes 
the United States second only to Great 
Britain, which has 18,111,000 tons. Japan, 
which in 1914 stood sixth, is now third 
with 2,996,000 tons, and France is fourth 
with 2,963,000 tons. The United States 
is the only country to increase sailing 
tonnage since 1914, and now owns more 
than 43 per cent of the world’s sailing 
tonnage, 

Big Potato Crop in Northern lfowa—lIt is 
reported that some of the potato fields in 
northern Iowa are yielding as high as 
400 bushels per acre. The price has gone 
as low as 80 cents a bushel. In spite of 
this fact, however, many of the grocery 
stores are still charging $2 a bushel. In 
view of the large potato crop and the 
small price offered to the growers, the re- 
tail price of potatoes in many sections 
seems to be altogether too high. Our 
present distributing system will soon be- 
come a thing of the past unless it learns 
to reduce the price to the consumer as 
rapidly as it reduces it to the producer. 


Indiana Fights Cattle Diseases—Organ- 
izations have been formed in Indiana to 
fight cattle diseases, such as anthrax and 
tuberculosis. The organizations are com- 
posed of cattle breeders, veterinarians 
and farmers of the state, and their suc- 
cess is being watched with keen interest 
by other states. Dr. E. L. Northrup, state 
veterinarian, says: “Altho we have a 
limited appropriation to fight these dis- 
eases, we have been assured by the Uni- 
ted States government that we will re- 
ceive its aid in fighting the diseases 
should any of our cattle be infected.” 


Fewer Sheep on Western Ranches—Ac- 
cording to L. L. Heller, of the National 
Wool Growers’ Association, who has re- 
cently returned from a trip thru Wyo- 
ming, Idaho and Utah, the sheep crop is 
far below normal. He reports that in 
central Wyoming it will take three years 
to get the sheep business back to the 
number of sheep there last fall. He says: 
“The feeding lamb supply will get small- 
er from now on, good feed will result in 
fewer feeding lambs, more of them than 
usual coming to market in killer condi- 
tion.” 


History of the International—Mr. B. H. 
Heide, secretary of the International Live 
Stock Exposition, Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago, advises us that there are a lim- 
ited number of copies of the official his- 
tory of the twentieth International Ex- 
position available for general distribution. 
These are handsomely bound in cloth and 
profusely illustrated. While the supply 
lasts, they may be had for one dollar, sent 
to Mr. Heide. 


Canadian Railroad Rates—Railroad rates 
in Canada have been advanced more than 
in the United States. A 40 per cent in- 
crease in freight rates has been granted 
in eastern Canada and a 35 per cent in- 
crease in western freight rates. These 
advanced rates hold until December 31st, 
when they will be decreased by 5 per cent. 
Passenger rates have been advanced 20 
per cent, but not to exceed 4 cents per 
mile, 





Recent Public Sales 


W. A. McMAHON’S CHESTER WHITE 
SALE. 


Buyers found the sale offering of W. A. 
McMahon, of West Liberty, Iowa, held on 
October 28, to be one of the best big type 
offerings of the year. The bidding was 
very active on most of the offering, even 
tho they were bought at very conserva- 
tive prices, considering the individuality 
of the offering and the wonderful size 
they possessed. The sale was well at- 
tended by breeders from different points. 
Floyd Walters, of West Liberty, Iowa, 
succeeded in getting the top of the sale in 
No. 29, a fourth-prize junior sow at the 
Iowa State Fair. R. H. Rockafellow, of 
West Liberty, Iowa, bought many of the 
tops to breed to his grand champion boar 
for his bred sow sale, The twenty-eight 




















SPECIAL FOR NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS 


TO ENCOURAGE EARLY ORDERS 








New subscriptions to Wallaces’ Farmer 
starting in November or December will re- 
ceive extra all the remaining issues of 1920 
and full time from January Ist. 

This offer applies to subscriptions for either 
one year or three years. Orders coming in this 
week will thus get eight extra copies including our 
big Christmas number. Next week the new sub- 
scriber will get seven extra copies, etc. Therefore 


The Quicker Folks Order 
The More They Get 





Tell all your friends who are not getting Wal- 
laces’ Farmer about this Autumn Bargain Offer. 
At the regular price of $1.25 for one year or $3.00 
for three years, Wallaces’ Farmer is big value 
for any farmer. 


Same Offer to Club Members 





Club Raisers may give their new club members 
the benefit of this same offer. It is made solely 
to encourage folks to order now rather than wait 
for the usual time around the first of the year. 























of $100.30. Below Ayr, lowa, $72.50; 49, Lester Stevenson, 
Clearfield, Iowa, $70; 50, R. Morrey, Clear- 


head sold at an average 
is a list of buyers on same: No. 1, R. H. 





Rockafellow, West Liberty, Iowa, $200; 2, field, lowa, $65; 53, F. Wackneger, Clear- 
Floyd Walters, West Liberty, Iowa, $155; field, Iowa, $105; 54, J. O. Beatty, Clear- 
5, R. H. Rockafellow, $100; 6, J. H. Ma- field, Iowa, $90; 57, Wm. Caston, Sharps- 
hannah, North English, Iowa, $80; 11, R burg, Lowa, $65; 70, P. M. Bender, Lenox, 
H. Rockafellow, $150; 29, Floyd Walters, Iowa, $70; 73, A. J. Amey, Tingley, Lowa, 


$250; 32, John E. Foster, West 
Iowa, $115; 31, R. H. Rockafellow 
35, Clyde Gordon, West Liberty, 
$75; 39, Hankins, Tipton, 
Philip Lenz, Lone Tree, 
J. H. Mahannah, 


$82.50; 76, Z I. Grant, $67 50 78, A. de 
Amey, 4 W. C. Miller 
Towa, $65; 52, M. Seymour, 





Blockton, 
Blockton, Ia., 


lowa. 
Iowa, $120; 36, $65. 
Iowa, $90; 33, 
$100; 34. FE. H. Br and, 

3 H. 


West Liberty, Iowa, $80; 30, 37, J. NUGSON'S GOOD SALE. 


Mahannah, $115, $102.50; 38, Philip Lenz, The D. E. Hudson sale of Poland Chi- 
$95; 8, Mahannah, $85: 14, R. E. nas, recently held at Montezuma, la., was 
Williams, Iowa City, Iowa, $82.50;'7, Phil- | Considered one of the good sales of. the 
ip Lenz, $50: 20 E P. Lewis *Atalisaa season. An average of $265 on thirty-nine 
Iowa, $55; 9,’ Philip Lenz, $65; 12, J. EB. | head was made, the top price being $800, 
Foster, West Liberty, Iowa, $155; 10, Roy | Did by A. J. Way and C. W. Phillips, of 


y S ’ ving ¢ 
Pedro, Urbana, Iowa, $80; 3, E. F.'Bor- eA ee those, one ae 





shel, Iowa City. Iowa, $77.50; 19, D. A. S no . . 

rid ae : 4 , ne on, Oskaloosa, Iowa, $525; E. H. Tan- 
Grimm, Fairport, Iowa, $60; 17, Clarence natt, Greantaih, vere, 8475: Musgrove 
Lindle, Atalissa, Towa, $52.50; 4, C. L. 3ros., Thornburg, Iowa, $290; C. W. Phil- 


Smith, West Liberty, lowa, $67.50; 41 lips, New Sharon, Iowa, $500; John Sauer, 





E. Sanders, West Liberty, Iowa, $87.50 Hedrick, Iowa, $175; John Foster, Wap- 
ello, Iowa, $400; Cleo Ferguson, Barnes 

BINGLEY & NEELY SPOTTED Po. City, Iowa; $360; M. A. Thompson, Blair 
LAND SALE Wis., $275; W. M. Tice, Oskaloosa, Iowa, 


$425; Fred Jarvis, 
This sale averaged $55 68 on seventy- Irnest Miller 
five head and the boys said they made Bros., Norway 

e., I ay, 


money The top was made on a two- P. G. Stainbrook, Montezuma, Iowa, $100; 


Oskaloosa, lowa, $259; 
Searsboro, lowa, $210; Tow 
Iowa, four lots, $200 each; 










year-old sow at $190, going to L. P. szrove Bros.. $100: Fre “vis »( 
Townsend, Des Moines, Iowa. The top on agg a RE, ‘ae "32 } bred 
boars was $150 on one of the two Eng- | Jarvis, $320; Glen Miller, New Sharon, 
lish boars, selling to Lem Batton, Milo, | Jowa, $225; A. J. Way and C. W. Phillips, 
Iowa. The good February pig, the first in New Sharon, Iowa. $800: John Foster 
the catalog, went to John Bargenhold, | $395: Fred Jarvis, $250: M. M. Medley. 
Orient, Iowa, for $125, and was one of the | Montezuma, lowa, $225: C. W. Phillips. 
good buys of the sale. The low average | §410; Frank Hook, Oska' lowa, $190: 
is due to the age and size of the spring Jeo. W. Orcutt. Bedford, Iowa, $225: &. 


pigs. List of the top sales follows: Loft | w. 


: 4 Gregson, Grinnell, Iowa, three lots 
0, John Bargenhold, Orient, Iowa, $125; en ah ne : . 


$150, $140, $140; J. R Hoover & Son, $585; 





2, Lem Batton, Milo, Iowa, $150; 28, Tay- M , 3 atl 

— oe Dhicpa tig, ¢ 6% S86 usgrove Bros., $115 J. A. Watland, 
lor & Taylor & Harvey, Wellman, Iowa, | Searsboro, two lots, $100 cach: Musgrove 
$150; 32, B. A. Sysinger's boy, Milo, Iowa, Bros., $250. 
$175; 63, Glenn Townsend, Des Moines, 
Iowa, $85; 87, John Courtney, Des Moines, 


Iowa, $75; 89, Taylor & Taylor, What H. D. wate CHESTER 


Cheer, Iowa, $90; 85, G. Townsend, $190; 
84, John Courtney, $75; 80, Thomas Wad- 
del, Gladbrook, Iowa, $85; 92, John Bar- 
genhold, 72.50. 


D. H. Warner, Clarinda, Iowa, held his 
Chester White sale at Shenandoah, and 
did not get nearly as good local support 
4 he should have had. His ye 

who live near Clarinda and were busy di 
CLEARFIELD DUROCS SELL WELL. not attend the sale. The outside bidding 

Albert Chaney and his associates, of was good on the desirable individuals and 
Clearfield, lowa, sold a great string of the prospectiwe buyers were there from 
big spring-farrow Durocs, along with a Missouri, Nebraska and Iowa. The top on 
few that were older, on November 4. The the sale was made at $80 on a splendid 
top of the sale was $105, on a fall boar gilt that goes to L. L. McClure, Leon, 
going to F. Wackneger & Co., of Clear- Iowa. The females found ready support 
field. A litter brother went to J. O. Beat- all thru the sale. 


ty, Clearfield, for $90. A spring boar sold 

to er ws nae. Le i, > for = Cc. F. McCLANAHAN HAS GOOD SALE, 
even » oar and a gilt by Jumbo C. F. McClanahan held a successful sale 
Sensation sold for $90 each to A. Chaney, of Chester Whites at Shen: Boe oe gH re- 
of Lenox, and Ed Owen, of Clearfield. | ceived the strong support of his neighbors 
One litter sold for $450, which shows what on boars, they taking every well grown 
can be done with good sows. The buyers pig at above $50, with a top on the biggest 
were strong in their support up to the | and most rugged pig at $75, it going to C. 
pork producing value of the hogs. ‘The | J. Sanderson, Clarinda, lowa. The same 
eighty head averaged $57. Sales above | top was made on the junior yearling sow, 
$65 are given below: No. 2, Ed Owen, it going to D. H. Warner, Clarinda. Mr. 
Clearfield, Iowa, $90: 1, A. Chaney, Len- McClanahan will hold no winter sow sale 
ox, Iowa, $90; 11, Grant Bryant & Son, but will have a few to offer at private 
Lenox, Iowa, $100; 15, Z. I. Grant, Mt. sale. 
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Herd num- 


B. A, SAMUELSON & SON 
SAC COUNTY KIROKN, IOWA 


Spring Duroc Boars 
and Gilts 





bers over 


Sired by the champion Giant Wonder I Am, Orion 
Sensation, Jack's Orion Sensation, Pathfinder Prince 
and others. All of good type and well grown. Every 


thing immune 


HILLCREST FARM 
ROY DEMORY, Mer. INDIANOLA, 1OWA 


DUROC BOARS AND GILTS 


spring boars 





tretchy 





ar long, deep spring gilts 
all of popular breeding. 
Priced $60 and up. Will 
meet parties at Creston (3 
mile I erything immune 
and pped or approval 


McKee Bros., Creston, lowa 
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POLAND-CHINAS 








SIX BIG 


SHELDON BIG TYPE POLAND-GHINA BREEDERS 


We Ship More Poland-Chinas by Express Than Any Town in the United States 
HERDS WITHIN THREE MILES 


OF SHELDON, IOWA 





J.J. KRAMER 


Home of 
GRAND BIG ORPHAN 


sire of The Clansman. 
Sows bred for fall litters 
A few spring boars by Big 
Porter.Grand Big Orphan 
and Sheldon Clansman. 
We breed only the best 


SHELDON, IOWA 





located in 
W. part of town 


Farm 


JOHN WEGTER 


Home of Chief Wonder, Evolution 
and Sheldon Clansman 
Sows bred for fall litters to above boars 
and spring pigs sired by them for sale. 
When in Sheldon call us—we want to meet 
you. 2 miles south and 1 mile west of 


SHELDON, IOWA 





W. J. OSGOOD 


Wellworth Stock Farm 


Rainbow and Weliworth Orange in Service 


Fall boars by 
and Wellworth 


Sows bred for fall lifters 
Rainbow Giant Prospect 
Orange for sale now 

Farm half mile fair grounds 


SHELDON, IOWA 


north of 


HENRY 
KOERSELMAN 


Maplewood Stock Farm 
MAPLEWOOD WONDER 
and SHELDON CLAN6GMAN 
and spring 
them for 


Sows bred to 
boars sired by 
sale now 


- a 
Two miles east of Sheldon, 








Ge Col. J. A. Benson 


Sprucemead Farm 


Scotch Shorthorn bulls. 





Fall and spring boars 
by Rare Wonder, Maple- 
wood Wonder, St Paul 


and Revolution 


Farms south of town 


SH HELDON, IOWA 








R. €. HENRY 


Matchless Herd 

Giant Pros- 

Price and 
bred for 


Evolution, 
pect. Giant 
Rainbow sows 
fall litters 

Fall and spring boars 

oins town on$.F 
wire or writs 


SHELDON, IOWA 














BAILEY FARMS DUROCS 





Growthy epring boars, weighing up to 200 ibs.. 
650 to 675 each, and guaranteed to please or ordi 
t k 

fires, Giant J tor, King Orton Cherry Jr., and 
Orion Gr on 2 

end check with first letter and if we cannot f 

, 


order it w be retorned 


F. H. BAILEY, Battle Creek, lowa 


SUNRISE HERD 


Big Type Durocs of Quality 


A two year old jberd boar, sired by Cherry King 
Orion, a good one Also 12 epring boars, big, husky 
fellows, cholera immupned We guarantee satisfac 
tion. Write or call 


J. W. LISTER, Conrad, lowa 


Duroc Spring Boars 


With Scale 


The get of our mammoth Royal Orten, by King 
rion Cherry Also Dig ples by Brookdale Orion 
Sensation, Glant Sensation and Sensation the Great 

Our sow herd te in keeping with the best We are 
advertising our boars to sell. Let us bear from you 


ELMER NEWBERG, Beaver Creek, Minn. 


Duroc Herd Boar 
FOR SALE 


Orion Cherry Dream, sired by Cherry King 
Orion 241311 by King Orton Cherry 80765a and out of 
adam by Educator's Mode) 169835 Farrowed March 
12, 1918; has 1li¢-inch bone, stands 38 Inches high and 
will weigh 800 pounds in medium flesh. We guaran 
tee this boar in every way 

Priced for quick sale at 150 
ae orr & KU EBLER, 


Calamus, iowa 


SPRING BOARS 


T'wo growthy March boars by Major Sensa 
tion, dam by Cherry King Orion Two by 
Ideal Seneation out of King's Colonel dam 
Otbers of Orion Cherry King breeding 


GAINES AND SMITH 


KINDERHOOK, ILLINOIS 


Duroc Jersey Boars 


Am now offering choice spring boars, 
of March and Apri! farrow, with Path 
finder and Orion Cherry King breeding 
back of them They are priced right 


EMERSON CRABS 


Reynolds, iinois 


Sunset Herd of Durocs 


Our berd boar, the big Lowa Great Wonder, 
litter mate to Greatest Wonder 
FALL AND SPRING BOARS OFFERED 
by lowa Great Wonder; also three very choice late 
junior yearlings, two by King Orion Cherry. the 
other a grandson of Pathfinder. Priced below their 
worth. See them—see our herd 


S. 0. JENSEN, 





West Bend, lowa 





Have for sale at all 
—— tried sows, 


QUALITY DUROC ted sows, 


and bred; boars of al! ages ‘ tt x ead herds of 
the most exacting. Shallenberger Farms, Argyle, 111. 
$ 50 BU WS a Duroc spring boar weighing up to 

o 200 lbs. on Oct. 1. Fifteen are grandsons of 


Pathfinder, others of Orion and Colone! breeding. The 
best lot l ever raised. E. D. Darling, Estherville, la 
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and we will refund your 


W. H. COOPER, 


money 


100 Big Type Poland China Spring Boars, $50 Each 


Double Treated and a Pedigree With Each 





rhe al boys for the farmer They will make hogs that wiil weigh from 

00 to 1,000 po ‘ } They are long, heavy boned, deep bodied high backed 
) f them ll bring what you give for him on the market when |! has 

asure of service, The sires are our big Giant Smooth Bone 2d, 

1000 pounds; Giant Jumbo 2d, another 1,000 pound-and-over sire; 

cendant of the great boar, Miller's Chief, an 800-pound yearling, and 

other noted boars rl dams are sows weighing up to 800 pounds and over The 
res and dams are here on the farm Ve can show them to you, and also can show 
you ove! 1) head of the largest Polands you ever saw, if you will give us a visit. 
Send your check right with the order If the hog doesn’t suit, you can return him 





Hedrick, lowa 











Poland Sale of the Herds of Andrew Freese 





and H. G. Poppen 








ANDREW FREESE —> 





AT ALLISON, IOWA, SATURDAY, NOV. 20, 1920 


About 30 head of choice boars by Senator Tim, Allison Giant, Big Bob and Orange Big Joe 
and out of choice sows. These young boars are choice individuals 
For particulare write to either consignor at Allison, lowa 


Allison, lowa 


<— H. G. POPPEN 








WYATT, ESCHER & LUETHS’ 


HOME OF BIG POLAND CHINAS 


HERD NUMBERS 350 Giant Big Bob. 


outstanding fal! boar and two of January farrow, the 


Headed by the three mammoth boars, Giant Senator Jr., Big Giant anc 
Forty spring and five fall 
like of which we have yet to see. We 


boars offered by above sires. One 
are offering a 


wonderful lot of boare—great bone, scale and ruggedness. 


MANNING, IOWA 





Fred G, Reis, Indianola, la., Poland Boars, Gilts and Pigs 


A few choice boars and gilts sired by Mountain Giant, dam by The Clansman 
Booking orders for fall pigs. 


ruary boars and gilts priced right. 


Also a few Feb- 





Fisher’s Big Type Polands 


We are offering the splendid yearling boar Smooth 
Big Bob 364427 for sale (sire. Biggest Joe; dam, 
Smooth Lady by Caldwell'’s Big Bob), price $200 
Three right choice September yearlings, sired by 
Big Bob Again, at €150 and @200 each. Also thirty 
bead of big, husky, heavy-boned, strong backed, 
lengthy epring boars, sired by Jumbo Chief, Big Bob 
Again, Smooth Big Bob, Blue Valley Bob and Orphan 
Bob—are out of large, useful herd sows and good lit- 
ters. Real tops at @75 and €100 each; good farmer's 
boars at @60 and @65 each. Furnished registered and 
guaranteed satisfactory We ehip C. O. D. Four 
shipping points Everything immune. We invite 
herd tpspection. Write or visit us. Farm one mile 
from station. L. 8. Fisher & Son, Edgewood, N. E. la 


POLAND CHINA BOARS 


2 good, husky, heavy boned, spring boars, al! im- 
muned, at $50.00 each. Some sired by Orphan Lad 
3d, prize winner as a pig at National show. Would 
also sel! Orphan Lad and one good yearling boar by 
Major Jumbo, senior champion at recent National 
show. Also one fal! boar. Inspection invited. 


W. S. Austin, Dumont, lowa 


BIG TYPE POLANDS WITH QUALITY 
Big stretchy gilts, well grown, bred for spring litters 
to “Despatoher, he by Designer, the ¢30.000 wonder 
50 fall pige of Sept. farrow sired by Parrish's Giant 
Joe, double treated. Farmer prices. All backed by 
the Parrish guarantee. Write your wants. H. 5. 
PARRISH, R. F. D, 31, Carbondale, Ill. 











You Need a Boar? 
| Need the Kale 


Our boars are right from snout 
to tall 

Our boars are right, and prices 
too 

We have 
not your 


M. L. BALDWIN, 


Poland Chinas 


’ Ten fall boars by Hancherdale Orange and 
Hancherdale Big Bob. Fifty ap as boars by 
Hancherdale Orange and Hancherdale Buster, and a 
few by Chantian’s Big Bob and Omaha's Equal. 

Honest to Goodness Big Type 
More qualified herd headers than ever before. 
of up-to-date new blood for old customers. 


M. P. HANCHER, ROLFE, (OWA 


Smooth Jumbo 360617 


Heads Our Herd 


Grand Champion Poland China Boar of the Min- 
nesota State Fair, 1920. We are offering boars by 
him, also by Big Bone Bob, Lib’e Giant and Lenz's 
Giant. These boars are priced worth the money. 


H. A. LENZ, Lansing, la. 


pleased others, why 





Sibley, lowa 





Plenty 





WALLACES’ FA enaeneniaie November aid 











1920 


DUROC JERSEYS. 


HANSEN'S $ DUROCS 


Big Type, Bred Right, Priced Right 





March farrow, shipped on approval! 
anteed as represented. Pedigrees furn 
Call or write 


H. HANSEN, Jr., 


MODALE, IOWA 


DUROCS 


Sensation Breeding 
40 Spring ¢ 
1 Aged Boa 


ADAIR, 10WA 





40 Spring Boars. 
15 Tried Sows. 
Write 


MENEFEE & TURNER, 


Sensation Boars 


G00D ONES—DUROCS 


The get of Sensation’s Type by Great Orion Sensg 
tion, dams by Pathfinder’s Tppe. One good f oar 
by Great Orion Sensation. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back 


FRED KNAPP, Worthington Minn, 


HADLER’S DUROCS 


Fall and spring boars sired by Great W onder 
Again, Great Pathfinder, Aviator, Great 
Sensation I Am and Redeemer Pathfinder. 
Will sell Great Wonder Again, a son of Gre Wor 
der] Am. Also a few Short-horn bulls. 


W. F. HADLER, Titonka, lowa 


Volga Valley Duroes 


At the old stand and with a little more « this 











year we are in a position to please Wallaces’ farmer 
readers with a good boar. 104 raised and best 
only offered, They are by our big boar, Cherry Orion 
King except a crack litter by Brookdale (r Ren 
sation, Write 

J.H.MORF, KRandalia. lowa 





Duroc Herd Headers 


Strictly hand picked spring boars, tnx 
three outstanding sons*of Aviator, a: e 
by Fain’s Reformer. Also some choice ¢ 
sons ef Pathfinder. These are strictly c! 


pigs. Orders filled promptly. 
A. L. RICHMAN, 
RK. 3, CLARKSBL RG, MO. 


20 GOOD DUROC FALL BOARS 


The real business, heavy-boned sort. ¢ 





$125. Send along check, as we aoe Bult -: 
money refunded; or we will ship on appr« Also 
good spring boars 

Everything of standard big breeding. 
N. K. NELSON, ALTA, |OWA 


Cut Prices on . Duroc Boars 


Spring boars weighing 175 to 200 poun £40; 20 
pound: and up, $50; fall boars,#75. Papers f shed 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Ww. A. SCHULTZ, Esthervilie, iowa 


“Duroc | Spring Boars 


With thrift and growthiness. Sires e Top 
Col. 2d, 785 lbs. at 2 years, and the grand am pion 
Rainbow Col. 

Bred sow sale January 26. 

Hi ARLAN SEXTON, Cherokee. lows 





Boone ” Trail Stock Farm 


Durec Jersey boars and sows. ) °4r!ings, 
fall or spring boars and bred sows. Great Wonder] 
Am, Pathfinder and Giant Reformer biood ee 


HENRY T. LARSEN, Route 3, Eagle Grove, la 


Duroc Boa rs $60 to $80 


The sort we like to send out—the big, growthy 
type. Popular breeding. Also achoice year!ing by 
Mabaska Wonder, the sire of champions. We are 
here to please. 

J.W. GAILEY, Battle Creek lows 





Duroc Fall and Spring Boars 


Also some good open 
spring gilts. 


E. A. BONHAM, Macksburg, lows 


FOR SALE Duroc Jersey fall and «pring 
boars, grandsons of Great 

Am, Pathfinder and King Orion breeding, at farm- 

ers’ prices. ED. PRIBBENOW, Nora Springs, lowe 


offers 
Boe 
fon 








PLEASANT VIEW DUROC FAK" 
thirty good, big boned boars and 
grown under regular farm conditions. Sat 
guaranteed. A. H. SPARKS, Leon, lowa 





MISCELLANEOU s. 


———eeeenn 


O. |. Godfrey Offers Beaver Creek 


Durocs and Scotch 
Shorthorns 


Am offering boar pigs of modern type. They ar 
by leading sires and out of first clase dam 
thrifty, well grown and priced to sell 


0.1. Godfrey, Beaver Creek. mins. 


FOR SALE 


LL 








Two Angus bulls, one year old; two Shorther® 
bulls, ten months old; Hampshire, Oxford hat 
Da 


shire and Southdown rams; Poland-China 


Jersey, Chester White, Berkshire and Hampenire 
epring oa Address 

AKM DEPARTMENT. 4 
lowa State College Ames, low 




























